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PREFACE 


PitOHAUTiY in no oilinr country havo iho Ruccmivo 
onanKiiB in inotliodH of orfijan couHtruction, (luring? the hint 
quarter of a century, more mwirly juHtifiocl the doHmia- 
tion riivolution” than in the Unitisd States. 

At the hefrinninfr of tins ix'riod, making due allowance 
for the individual methods or characteristics of various 
huddexs, r)ractically all organs followixl a gmmxal standard 
with mgard to character of sfxscification and the lairposiis 
for which they w(xe built. Organs desigruid for coneext 
UH(, were found m some of the largest auditoria, ami occa¬ 
sionally m srnalkx halls - the sine of church organs was 
g()vorn(id by tfio pr<)f)(>rii()f)H of th(% odirnm in which they 
W(xe plnaad, and to a certain (ixterd, by demands of liturgy 
or form of worshi,). A few r)rivat(i losidences boasted 
inslxumerits of more or less imiiortance, yet diffixing but 
slightly from the standard established for the types 
previously rnentioneil. 

With the successful introduction of the electro-pncu- 
miitic system, it may fairly be said, the course of organ- 
buildmg entered divergent channels. The new system 
contained nothing in itself to altrx the standard organ 
of the period in any respect save ease of manipulation. 
And yet it made possible the successive inventions, 
whose adoption, to any considerable degree, has pro¬ 
duced an instrument of widely different resources from 
its prototype. With the development of new possibil¬ 
ities of contrast and expression, of structural disposition 
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and mcohaniciil control, aro;i<i ixw (icldn, |»orli.<nt:! hitli 

erto undrciiinod of; in wnno (!)i,h(vi n‘(|iiirinR f<»r I.Immi- 
succeawful (ixploil-aiion a U!oliniqn(i and niinn'toin- <|uit.c 
individual To rcaliw! ilut <5x1,(uit of dovclopoK-nlM 

■we have hut to (fotnparo tint liwi of tlx; orp;a,ti in ohundi 
and in oeoaaional (;oixi(5ri, thirty ycwirn af«;o wil.li l•lu‘ 
variety of additional e.inployiixitit alTordod it to-day, 
the characjtcr of ldi<5 inHtrurtxsrd/ tXiCC'MHarily vn,ryinpi a.o 
cording to the individual doniarxlH of Miuili (;niployux‘td.: 
in municipal hallH, or (iV(!n in tlxs op(5n a,ir, tlxr rtxxliurn 
of frequent if not daily (iorxiortH; in tlxi Ixuck; or su^hool, 
most often litkd with WM;all(!d "wilf-playing'’ n|»|»li- 
ances which facilitate Jiccfuaintaruai with tlx; numtor 
pieces of orchestral nspertoirci; in 1,1x5 tlx5atr(5, when* 
instruments of a Hp(5cial type eitlx5r hjiv(i Ixxui n,dd<xl l.o 
the orclxistra or have supplard,(Ml the lathir (‘rd,irely ; 
and finally, even as a "hiatured attraction'’ of viuidf^ville 
houses and (!inematogra|)hs. 

It is not my purposti to discuHS tlx; rriaiiy sMipn ol 
invention and developnx^rdi which have giv(!n uo the 
organ, or rather organs, of to-day; for it nunit he ohviiuii! 
that instruments nx)st suitabhi for tins work in a,ny oix^ 
of the fields alK)vo ii(Xintioixs<l tnn;y diff<5r in d(!tn,il from 
those designed for others far rrx)re mat(!rially tlmti di<l 
the various instnmx'.nts of tliirty y<iars ago from orx* 
another. Suffice it to say that in sc,ientifi(! achiev<urxmt 
in the invention and application of Trxichani(5a,l r(;Hour<u5M, 
particularly electric,—-in the results of profound sf.txly 
and technical experiment in thcj domain of pliysitial lawn 
and phenomena, — in the production of new Ixiaidm^H of 
tonal quality, and in elasticity of expression, f,he ai'.t.iv- 
ities of the past quarter of a century in this (tountry Iihv( 5 
borne rich fruit. Mechanical precision and eas(5 of o|)ern- 
tion have been brought to a higher degree of exfielhsmx! 
than ever before; while mechanical accessories ar<! now 
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pn>vi(l<Ml in a i)rf>fn.siot» sind vnri<?iy w}iic}) fiKulitato the 
jiitjuniiKint of (ilhicl-H hitlifa-to imjxwHihIc. 

’’.rin! nil.'U/ion of tlx^no itriprovcnrusiiiH to the proviounly 
OHtnblislKfd ooiK!(!f)lion of the orf!;uu ax an inutrimuxit, 
and of itH IoKitinia,t(i fimotion, it jh not my province to 
diHCiiHK. Many Ixsliovci tiin,t tlio new nuddiodK have 
(!tnan(!ipat(!d I,lie ot’Kan from tlie f(}tt(;r8 of mechanical 
lirniUitionH, while othern maintain that at leant in ex¬ 
treme oaneH an enKontially new itiHtrument has been 
evolved, jioaseHHinf!: a field of usefulncHs and demanding 
an individujdii,y of tniatment peculiarly itn own. One 
thing iH certain: that under diHcrimin'ating and Kkilful 
direc(,ion the new inethodH adofited in recent years have 
given our organ-builders of to-day the ojiportunity to 
firoduce work jiossessing at omse such artistic excellence 
and ifiteresting possibilitiiis as <;ould seldom, have been 
vouc.hsfihid to their firedecessors, working under existing 
limitations. 

Only tlie future can determine the exact value of these 
new methods. Wlimi judiciously employed, it is in¬ 
contestable tlniX they will greatly increase the technical 
possibilities of the orgafi. But to prove their artistic 
as well ns their commercial value, tliey must awaken a 
corresponding develofjrnent of musical faculties on the 
part of executants, and stimulate interest in the organ 
among musicians and comrioscrs. ICsiieiiially must the 
la(/ter Ik; inspired to augment a riipertoin; which is none 
too rich in modern works of g(;nuine musical importance. 

,Tt is uwihiss to (;x[K!ct sucdi int(;rest to be stimulated 
by endless and generally fruitless discussions among 
organists and others of the justification of performing 
orchestral arrang(;ments upon the organ; while one 
holds that little else; is of r(ial interest, another discoun- 
tenanc(!s the us(; of transcriptiems unrescirvedly. Recent 
works treating of the progress of the past half-century 
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are wont continually to lay Hinw upon tho (uilarf>;('iti(‘ut 
of the imitative powera of tlie orf^an, tlirou(‘;li tom* a,u(| 
touch. Thia conception of the (iventual function <»f the 
instrument in certain to win pot>uIar n,ccla,ini, hut it 
must not be i)crmiUc(l to dominate at tlie, (^xpemie 
of features whlcli arc indiHfxmaaljhs to th<! prciic.rvntion 
of the individuality of the organ ami to tlie niuHical devel ¬ 
opment of its performers. 

There are arguments, and sound ones, to he advanced 
both for and against the inclusion of tninserifitioiiM in 
the organ repertoire, assuming that such inclusion is dic¬ 
tated by artistic considerations and accomplished with 
a due regard for conditions of time and place. 'The 
question really is: Does the frc(|uent iierfonnance of 
transcriptions tend better to <lev<!lo|) and disphiy the 
individuality of the organ ns a musical instnnneid,? 
Does it assist the performer in the aeipiisition a,ml inaiii - 
tenance of the true organ style in performance? I )oeM 
it increase the respect for the instrument shown hy 
musicians at large --by players on other instrument!!, 
by conductors, hy critics? Does it promote in tlui 
greatest composisrs of our titru! interest in the creu,(.ion 
of original works for tho organ? These ans the really 
vital questions. 

Or again, the problem of the siamhirdization of con¬ 
soles, beyond the attainment of uniformity in ein-tjun 
measurements, — or of the advantage of one system of 
stop-control over another: — these, with many otlum 
questions of relatively equal unimportance, are in dangisr 
of being unduly emphasized, to the exclusion of con¬ 
sideration of matters far more essential to 1,he futur<5 
of the organ and of its players. It is eminently proper 
that our organists should interest themselves in organ 
construction, and acquire a technical knowledge of tlui 
subject which will enable them intelligently to weigh its 
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rrjorifiH and its impnrfcctionB. In Franco an eminent 
auUioriiy han dorilowMl tlio fac.t “tiiat an organint is not 
ol)Iig<i<l (/<) nndofHtand tfio (ioiiHirnction of tiio ixistrunient 
wi»i(!ii h(! iH oallcid upon to play. In numy a case ho 
would utKiuoHtionahly profit tlasrcby, Hinoxi ho would be 
ohligtid to tal«i into exact a(!(!ount tlu', ju'operties and 
(lehictH of the instrunKjat axid to utilize them to best 
advantage.” 

Buf/ a,gair», ink^rost in organ construction must not be 
perjnit(/(‘.d to div(irt our atUintion from tho bi'oader con- 
sidfirjition tlia,t tlu! highest function of any musical in¬ 
strument is to servo as jin adeejuaki moans of exjTOSsing 
musical idcuis ol inl/i’insic valuoi; whether tiiat instrument 
be (,h(! organ, with its infinite variely of resource, or the 
I>ia,noforte, or the violin, or the human, voice. 

'Tlu^ v(U'y advantages offensd f,o tins organist of to-day 
in (.h(t |)ossession of an instrument {Ksrfeckid through tho 
rrifidium of new mcithods of constrindJon a,dopted in 
r(!(!<int ytsars, will fxrovc to be actually antiigonistic to 
Bus r(!a,lizii,tion of this ideal, if w(s (ioiKsxiive that tho chief 
<lu(y of the orgatiist is to “show off th(! organ.” In these 
days cornfxstition among organ-builders is necessarily 
k(i(sn ; and while then! is no (|u(!stio.n that every r<!putable 
buihhir striv<!S to employ only such methods of mechanical 
consfruction as, in his judgment, assure the greatest 
possibhi dc!gr(!e of rsrcsxjision and durabilify, it is but natural 
t/hat many should strive to characl;erize their instruments 
by suc-h tonal and a(!ccssory kiatunss as will tho better 
establish their clahn to superiority over all others. New 
construction, rather than tho rebuilding of older instru¬ 
ments, is sought and encouraged by nearly all builders; 
and not unnaturally, considering the probability that 
the older organs are inferior in size and action to those 
by which they can be replaced. 

When compositions of recognized worth are performed 
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on other mstrumcntH, the oxcelhuiw^ of the 

itself is not given first eonHi(l<!raiinn h.y tin' nudiloi-. 

The genius of u HtradivariuH did not inr.pirc tho cotn ' 

position of the violin eotiieortoH <)l Moznrt, of hovon, 

of Mendelssohn, of BrufirriH; hut it is (^orl.iun thni l.h<- 

beauty of his instruaienis in<;re(i,H(iH IJk; |)I(%nMun‘ <h*rivo(l 

from the performance of these works hy n,n a,eeoinj»li:;ho(l 

artist. And so with tlui pianoforU;. d'he riehne.'io of ilr. 

repertoire is not the result of tlie eonsf-ant improvenn-nl, 

recorded in pianoforte construction, leading; uf) lo tlm 

superb specimens of our con tern ponuy nianiifaeturo ; yol, 

these latter instruments mahirially etdiane(; (.he effVc.f. in I 

performance of the whok^ ruanofortc^ litem,l.ure. 

Modern organ construc(.ion, lilowise, oChaa <*(pial ami 
even greater advantagcis f,o th(^ interpr(d.(‘r of <trp.a.M 
music; but if the organ is to Ixi conr.ifh'nsi worthy <if ■ 

rank with other instruments it must ha,iie ih; ehuirin f.o 
consideration upon their common ground. 'I'Ik*. matter 
of its speech, not alone the tnanmu', nitict justify its 
designation as the “King of Instni(n(!fd,s.’’ If our niodern 
organ is truly a new creation, if much of tin; (»hlor reper 
toire is now found wanting in int(fr(!iit mid lo'ifiroi'.sion, * 

the serious responsibility rests upon (be huihhn of thin 
modern instrument to encourage and <i(Tec(, the produe 
tion of a new literature, adapted to the new eondilJonu, I 

but possessing all the intrinsic merit of the older uidiool, 
and suffering nothing by comparison wi(b the eHl.a,blif:bed 
repertoire of the orchestra and of individuaJ insl.ruimud.i!. 

But if we except certain extreme (,y[)es of modern (vur . 
struction, designed to meet conditions whieli ba,ve a differ¬ 
ent claim to artistic consideration, the organ of to-day iu I 

in no sense a new creation. In meebaniea,! eonhd nicf.ion 
immense advance has been made, even thougli (be (‘xterd. 
to which the systems of augmentation and borrowing 
are being utilized is a cause for deep concern. In tonal 
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<ili;irJU!(.<iriHticH, hIho, proKrcas ovor forrnor (joiuli- 

iiotiH luiH Ixiciri roaliwid, altlioujLfli nHunlly in ilus 

(i(5l(l of in<livi(liuil voicing rjUiior Uuui in tiint; of gcnnirul, 
bul!uu;<s and notjorify. And yet th() CHH(intial Ixsing of 
th(! organ nunainH unebangod, as indccid it iias Hiiuas ii>c 
time of iiach ; it i)rosontH tx) new coaditionx calling for 
radical departuni from accuHUnmsd liixis in coinpoKition. 

On tins other hand, the gcrxiral (iX(!cll(iuc(5 of the tnodern 
inHtrurnont and the variety of itn rcHoarcxiH nhould Hthnu- 
late th(^ organist to clTortH cornnKajHuratc with th() iulvan- 
tagCH olbired him. lie must not regard the (jxjdoitation 
of these nssources as Ms artistic goal, but rather their 
employment as a mxMins of musical expression. By bis 
choice of repertoire and the manner of its perfomianco 
he Tnust (uicourage tins production and perpetuation of 
Huc,h works as ac<!ord with, and will i)crj)(!tuat,o, a true 
conc(!j)tion of the individuality of the organ; and he 
Tnust Hl/i’ive to perhset himself in the art of improvisation, 
which is so essential to his musical developrnmd. Thus 
must the future of organ playing and of the organ and 
it/H literature be safeguarded in our country. 

Upon such fouJidations tins French school of organ 
playing and organ composition has b<ion reared. In 
no other country has the organ achieved so high a position 
of honor among musicians, or have so many of the greatest 
contemporary composers interested themselves in the 
organ, both as executants and as writers of organ music. 
I refer particularly to composers of established reputa¬ 
tion and recognized preeminence in all forms of music: 
orchestral, instrumental, and choral. Unquestionably 
the very diversity of field in which they have labored has 
led them to treat the organ the more individually; for 
necessarily it has been instinctive in them to differen¬ 
tiate sharply between the various media of expression for 
which they write. Thus a well-known French writer 
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affirms that “dramatic composers are better fitted than 
others to write and to judge of religious music.” 

Probably the last man who would think of treating 
the organ as an imitative instrument is the successful 
and discerning composer for orchestra. Witness the use 
of the organ by dramatic composers of all schools. What¬ 
ever the operas, whether Die Meistersinger or Le Prophhte, 
Manon or Gioconda, Faust or Tosca, the sound of the 
organ is employed invariably and exclusively to heighten 
the su^estion of the ecclesiastical, or at least of the 
religious. The same is true in orchestral composition ; 
as in the Danis symphony of Liszt and the Manfred of 
Tschaikowsky; in Strauss’s Also Sprach Zarathustra and 
Loeffler’s ViUanelle du Diable, to name a few works at 
random. A striking example of the use of the organ 
more especially as an adjunct to orchestral color is found 
in the last act of I GioieUi della Madonna ; but even here, 
amid painfully incongruous surroundings, the composer, 
obvioply, has sought to convey a subtle suggestion of the 
yearning of the distracted Germaro for the Paradise whose 
attainment he believes vouchsafed to him 
As works of art, capable of favorable comparison with 
contemporary compositions for other instruments and 
for the orchestra, the creations of the French composers 
who have striven to emphasize what they conceive to 
the true individuality of the organ, possess peculiar 
inteest, in view of the justly established position of 
authority of these men among the first composers of our 
time. If we are to perform their works adequately, 
and thus enrich our repertoire by compositions of unques¬ 
tioned authority ^d value, it is indispensable to their 
propOT mt^retation that the resources and characteris- 
ucs of tte instruments for which they were conceived be 
thoroughly und^stood by the executant; even as the 
orchestral conductor who would interpret masterworks 
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of tho older olnHHiciHiH oiUHl, 1)0 ahlo io hrini; to Much 

iTitorprotai.oo an rnionjito koowlodgt, of iho trch(‘H<ml 

conditions portannn#^ to thoir time. Onr tusk then ! 
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K hnilders of pronunence, it is my purpose to treat 
X t^^ench orga., with only oecaMonal reference 

to epecfflc taswfe acknowledge my 

MAtSlTto ’all ^0 “ “y ” M-IdSIi” 

r.rrsi’ST‘c:=;;--«- 

ciathe, Quebec. WALLACE GOODRICH 


Boston, November 15,1916 
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PART I 


THE FRENCH ORGAN 

CHAPTER I 

THE USE OP THE ORGAN IN FRANCE 

The primary fimction of the organ in France evCT 
been and still remains, the accompaniment and embellish¬ 
ment of divine service. 

At the be ginnin g of the present century it was estimated 
that over ninety per cent of the Christian population 
of France was Roman Catholic. The Concordat, or con¬ 
vention concluded in 1801 between Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Pope Pius VII established definite relations between 
France and the Holy See in Rome, or between “Church 
and State.” The Concordat was not abrogated until the 
passage of the Law of Separation in 1905.^ 

The country is divided into eighty-four diocese, delusive 
of the Colonies. Each of these dioceses is again divided 
into parishes, varying in size from one or more villages 
to a portion of a town or city. For the purpose of illustra¬ 
tion let us consider the city of Paris. 

The twenty arrondissemenis, or wards, of Paris are 
divided into seventy-eight parish^, each with its parish 
church (including the metropolitan church or Cathedral 
of Notre Dame); which, with the addition of a few 
missions for foreigners and the private chapels of reli¬ 
gious orders, charitable institutions, and schools, min- 

1 One immediate effect of tiie latter proceeding was tlie material 
reduction of tlie financial support Mtherto afforded the musical estab¬ 
lishments of cathedrals and parish church^, caused by the withdrawal 
of the State subventions previously enjoyed. In many cases the con¬ 
tinued maantenance of former resources was thus rendered imp(^sible. 

1 
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ister to the Roman CathoUcs in a population of about 
?S)OOOi At the ratio of Roman Catholic to Prot- 
Saai-alieady mentioned, each of these seventy-eight 
^es contains a Roman Catholic population aver¬ 
ts about thirty-five thousand souls The smallest 
S (that of the Cathedral itself) numbers 6800; the 
West (Samte-Margu4rite in the rue ^ Bernard) over 
96 000 • while no less than seventeen parish churches are 
eadi situated in a district having a total population of 
over 50,000 within the parochial limits. 

Considering the comparatively large number of regular 
worshipped in proportion to the total population, it is 
obvious that each of these parish churches must afford 
facihties for frequent services, since only a portion of the 
total attendance on any given day could possibly be 
accommodated in a single church edifice at one time.^ 


I Tte relatively small aumber of obureb edifices in French cities 
as compared to that in onr own bas a distinct bearing upon the impor¬ 
tance of tbe organ positions in tbe former, as well as upon the numlxir 
d. musieians whose services are likely to be utilized in the capacity of 
ehnreb organists. In this connection the following comparative table 
is interesting j the figures are in a few cases approximate, bnt un¬ 
doubtedly fairly accurate. 



Population 

Chubches 

Seatino Capaoitt 





Homan 

Protes- 

Homan 

Protes- 


Total 

1 Catholic 

Protestant 

Catholic 

tant 

Catholic 

tant 

Tteis 

2,888,110* 

2,800,000' 

60,000 

78 

601 



Mew York 

4,766,883t 

1,642,140 

296,898§ 

290 

1,104 

239,792 

667,720 

Chicago 

2,185,283t 

308,000 

210,965§ 

108 

742 

71,708 

339,693 


♦Census of 1910 t Census of 1911 jEstimated 

§ Comraunicanta only 


® *Tt should be remembered that among Catholic congregations it 
is customary to hold many services on Sunday in the same edifice, 
at which dffierent portions of the congregation attend. Although 
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Even then, the chmrch must be of considerable size and 
seating capacity, simple in interior design and furnishings. 
In French churches the floors are usually of stone; mov¬ 
able wooden chairs take the place of pews, and carpets 
and hangings are conspicuous by their absence. There 
results an auditorium of extreme resonance, which exercises 
an essential influence upon acoustic properties and the 
effect of the organs. 

Under the Roman system the forms of service have 
remained virtually unchanged for many yearn. Gregorian 
music, or Plainsong, and mediaeval pol 3 ?phony have been 
generally cultivated in France as nowhere else, unl fiRs in 
Italy, especially m recent years; imder the leademhip of 
the Schola Cantorum ^ a lively interest has been awakened 

simflaj eonditioiis exist to some extent in other denominatioiis, yet 
in most Protestant elmrelies there are not ordinarily more tha.n two 
seiwiees, while many Catholic churches have two or three masses, and 
some as many as six or seven, every Sunday, each usnaliy attended by 
a different body of worshippers, besdes the afternoon and evening 
services.” (U. S. Census Report on ReUgtom Bodies, Part II. 19CB-) 

'’The Schola Cantonxm was founded in Paris, in 1896, by 
Charles Bordes, Alexandre Guilmant and Vincent d*Indy, its 
objects being *®the performance of plainsong according to Gr^orian 
traditions; the restoration of mediaeval polyphonic muric to a position 
of honor; the creation of a modem school of music.” M. Bordes, as 
director of the famous Chanteurs de Saint-Germis (the choir of the 
Church of Saint-Gervais, Paris) had already performed valiant service 
in awakening an interest in music of the Palestrinian style, through its 
performance as a part of the regular woreMp of his parish. Prom 
modest beginnings, in the somewhat restricted field of ecel^iastical 
music, the Schola Cantorum has developed into a conservatory with more 
than three hundred pupils, with a large and eminent faculty, and with 
courses in all branches of music. It still exercises a potent influence in 
the field for which it was originally established, has oiganized similar 
institutions in various cities of Pran<^, and provides performances 
of works of unusual interest, which it has publish^ under its own 
auspices. 

Since the death of M. Bordes, M. Vincent d’Indy has been the 
Director. (See Pierre Aubry: Sur le Chant de FEglise "’ in Le Corre^ 
spondent, Paris, July 10, 1904.) 
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in the restoration of the masterpieces of unaccompanied 
L^hony of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
S^rightful place in the services of the Church. 

Zr L coLderation is the employment of the organ. 
mX more important cathedrals and parish churches 
of France the French system provides a small organ for 
the accompaniment of the choir, called orgue de ch^r, 
or choir-organ; it is usually placed near the chancel 
(^imetimes behind the high altar), for the sole purpose 

of accompanying the choir.^ _ _ 

The (/rgm de chcsur is used to accompany in simple 
harmony, the unisonous plainsong, in chant or melody, 
and to support the choir in motets or figured masses, as 
may be necessary. It is often reinforced by contrabasses, 
undoubtedly o^g to the lack of sonority in its somewhat 

meagre Piddle.^ , , . . 

This orgue de' chcmr is played by the chonmaster or 
his deputy, the choir thus being given the inestimable 
advantage, from a musical point of view, of being con¬ 
ducted by its leader during service whenever desirable.'^ 
The solo organ, called the Grand Orgue, is ordinarily 
placed in a gallery or tribune at the west end of the 
nave,® over the main entrance. To this instrument, 
usually large and sonorous, is intrusted the task of the 


i Tke first orgue de ckoeur^^ was constructed by John Abbey, an 
, in the Church of Saint-fetienne-du-Mont in Paris, in 1830. 
It was subsequently removed to the Church of Saint-'Roch, where it. 
was ins.talled in the Lady Chapel. 

*See ilustration opposite page 110. 

® See Appendix, Specifications XVI and XVII. 

* It may be remarked that this feature is denied to many of our 
Amsican chorus choirs, often to their distinct disadvantage; in many 
eases resulting in a material restriction of available or practical reper¬ 
toire. 

5 AicMteeturaly speaking, the high altar is always assumed to be. 
at the eastern end of the chnrch; the north and south aisles or tran¬ 
septs are thus at the left and right, respectively, facing the altar;, 
the west end is that opposite the altar. 
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(irnlxilliHlnnoiii of tho 8orvic(i, iinhindomd by con- 
HukiratioriH or (jxigonckiH of acconipanimcrit, (jither of 
oJtoir or of (5onf!;r(!gal/ioii. ThiH iadcpendenwi of organ 
and choir incrciamw raldicr tiian dirniiuHlKiH the respon- 
Hi})ility of th<^ f)rincij)al organint (called the (yrganiaU du 
(hand Orgw;), Hirujc it nMjuiniH and tluireby encourages 
facility in improvisation; and it has offered oppor¬ 
tunity for ptirformance in a solo held which in Protes¬ 
tant countries must g(aicrally be sought in the concert 
room or in rcicital, or (dse while the congregation is enter¬ 
ing or leaving church. It has also emphasized the close 
rcilationshii) of tins organ to occhisiastical use, accustom¬ 
ing the publi<! thus to associate it, and to fail to take 
0(1 ual int(ir(ist in organ jjerfonnances dissociated with 
church servi<!e. 

The s((rvic(5s which arc habitually rendc^red with the 
gnsatest (daboration on Sundays and feasts, and whicih 
are atte.nd<!d by the larg(!st coiign^gations, are tin; High 
Mass of the morning and V(!spers of the aft(srnoon ; with 
occasumaJ week-day rnaHs<;H of marriage or reciuicnn. In the 
sp(icial s(Tvic(!S of the latter part of Holy W(jek the organs 
are of course silent, except as pros(!ribe(i by the ritual. 

On Sundnys a,nd hiasts th(! principal Mass is frecpiontly 
pracodad by orui of the minor offices and followed by 
another.’ Similarly Vesp('.rs may bo preceded by Nones. 

» For many oonturioH thoHo minor oWirsoH, known as the Daily Hours 
or Choir OlTifsos (bnoauHo of tlioir boinR said or sung in choir and not 
oolobratod at tho altar) have formed the daily devotional rule of the 
Jioman Catholic Church. Tiiey aro eight in number, as follows : 

Malinn; Lau(l«; Prime; Tierce; Hexle; Nones; Vespers; Com¬ 
pline. With the exception of Vespers these ofSoes are usually ren¬ 
dered i>uhliely to-day only in conventual or monastio establishments, 
and cathedrals. In England Tierce, Sexle, and Nones had already fallen 
in1,o disuse by the middle of tho sixteenth century, so that in 1549 the 
Anglican services of Morning and Evening Prayer were compiled from 
the first three and last two of the eight original offices, respectively. 
(Boo lilunt’s Annolaled Book of Common Prayer, rev. ed. 1903, pp. 6, 
17, 18.) 
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4n of these services axe said in choir, and thus any organ 
mdudeov postlude to the major service, if played at all, is 
oitsity short and of comparatively lesser importance, 
except as it may serve as an admirable example of con- 
^^symmetrical, and appropriate improvisation It is 
Tthe^ludes or organ responses to the several vers- 
I'dKym eMsm, of Psalm or Canticle, based upon 
thar melodies or antiphons respectively, that the artistm 
^Tur^e and ability of the executant are displayed, 
7^to an astonishing degree; while opportunity for 
the performance of masterpieces of organ composition, 
or for extended and remarkably skilful improvisations, 
is furnished at the Offertory and at other portions of the 
liturgy. Even a casual inspection of the works of nearly 
aE of the most prominent composers of the past few 
decades wiU demonstrate the influence of the Church s 
ritual music, not only upon the form of many of the com¬ 
petitions, but as the source of the very melodies upon 
which they are based. 

Sea Am€<35e Gaston^; Trmti Harmonisation du Chant Grigorian 
{Paris: 1910), pp. 118-123: “ Bn rSle de I’orgue dans la hturgtc. 
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FRENCH ORGAN COMPOSITION 


In the sixtocnih. tixid HcvxinUionili cciiIurifSK the doHig- 
nniion davecimMa wiiH aixfxlixid alibi to org'arii.stH and to 
jHiffornKirs on tlio liar]).sioliord. Th(! action of tfic two 
instrunKiiitH wan not unlibi, so far aH the touch was 
coiKKirnod, and ilui Ixist-known davealniHlcis of tlio tirrui 
actiudly niaHl-xirtid both iuHtrunuints with ocjual facility. 

Th(i t.oiKi of the harpnichord lackxid suHtaiaing power 
to siKili a <legr(ie that ev(!ry encourag<!inent wan given 
(,o th(! UHo, of ornatnenl.B and ahbdlinimLi; and the organs 
of th(i fXiriod a»s wcill, wha,tev(!r may hav<! been tlui Hwe(it- 
iKiHH of tluiir tone, W(!re conufUcuoUHly weak in voInuKi, 
and conH(i(|iiently in carrying ((imlity; thus tliey were 
(kivoid of th(i dignity and grandeur whicli wo aHsoexato 
witli tfi(i iriHtrunient to-day. 

11/ was but natural lliat xiomposition for the one instru- 
tnent nhould have follow(id liruis not radically different 
frorri that for the othcir; but it was gniatly to the ad- 
vantag<! of the organ tliat its repertoire! could thus be 
drawn from the works of the best contxanporary com- 
poscirs, among them Rameau, Coupxirin, Daquin, 016- 
rarnbault; together with the organists Crigny, Le Bdgue, 
NivxifS, Andr6 Raison, Titelouze. 

Conditions affecting French music in general could 
nx)t fail to exercise equal influence upon organ composi¬ 
tion, and at the middle of the nineteenth century the 
greater part of the contemporary repertoire was trivial 
and mediocre in quality. The years which had seen 
men of the calibre of Cherubini, M6hul, Hal6vy, and 

7 
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Berlioz lifting French, orchestral and choral music to a 
hi^h artistic level, brought forth little or nothing for the 
01 ^ comparable to their works. A French writer 
hwif is authority for the surmise that at the time 
Beriioz produced his immortal Symphonie fantastique 
jmd the Harold symphony, Paris inight have been 
searched in vain to find two organists who knew the 
B minor fugue of Bach. 

Bi 1846, a young Belgian, Nicholas Jacques Lemmens 
by name, was sent by his government to study the organ 
at Breslau with Adolf Friedrich Hesse, the eminent 
German oi^anist. Hesse was not unknown in Paris, 
as he had taken part in the inauguration of the organ in 
the Church of Saint-Eustache, in 1844. 

While Lemmens was under Hesse’s guidance the 
revival of interest in Bach’s works, initiated by Men¬ 
delssohn in 1829, was being crowned by the publication 
of Bach’s complete organ compositions under the super¬ 
vision of Griepenkerl and Roitzsch; an edition destined 
to mRinfaiTi its superiority for practical purposes until 
within the past few years. The last of Bach’s pupils, 
Eittel, had been dead less than four decades; Rinck, 
ESttel’s pupU, was stiU living; and thus the influence of 
Bach upon the young Belgian must have been potent. 
Soon after Lemmens’ return to Brussels his Ecole d’Orgue 
was published, based upon the Roman plainsong; a 
work which marked the dawn of a new era in the char¬ 
acter of French organ music. 

In 1858, Camille Saint-Saens was appointed organist 
of the Church of La Madeleine, in Paris; a year later, 
C&ar Franck was chosen for the similar position at the 
Church of Sainte-Clothilde. Both had been organ 
pupils of Benoist, at the Paris Conservatory.^ In 1870, 

^ The Consermioire Naiiondle de Muiique "was founded in 1784, 
under the name Scale Royale de Chant et de Didamation, for the edu- 
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(JlmrloB-Maric Wider bocamo organist of tho Qhureli, 
ol' S;uni-HuIf)ioo, which position ho still holds faiid one " 
your later Abixandns (luilxnaut was called from Bou¬ 
logne si jr-Mto- to th(! organ of tho Church of La Trinite. 
Widor and Ciiilmunt w(!ns both pupils of Lemmens 
lo those men, more than to any others, may justly 
b(5 ti(!cordod th(! honor of having raised French organ 
music to a plane from whhih it has not since departed • 
to-day it is suriiassod in intrinsic merit by the organ 
literature of no other country. 

1 n (lioosing for special mention the names above 
cited, I am by no moans unmindful of the artistic claims 
and achiev(iments of many of their contemporaries 
among others Cigout, Dubois, and Boellmann; nor of 
the younger generadon of organists, and of their fidelity 
to th(! standard intrusted to them. 

In analysing bnhdiy tho characteristics of organ com¬ 
positions of the hVinuih school, it would seem natural to 
consider many of lliose of (luilmant, and the later works 
of Widor, as influenced particularly by the liturgical 
music of th(i (/hurch, and by the association of the organ 
with religious service. The teaching of the organ 
school of fjernmenH, their master, and his training in 
the "Bach style,” if I may use a somewhat trite expres¬ 
sion, arcs (slcarly scitm in their treatment of the organ as 
regards musical fliought and simplicity of registration, 

of oponi HiriRorH. Tt Hoon adopted the name it now bears, and 
(tradually dovolopod into the famous institution of to-day. All 
branohoH of jmisio aro tau(?l)t by a faculty which has always included 
many of tho most ominont musicians of France. The present director 
1 h JM. Honrl Rabaud; among former directors were Cherubini 
Aubor, Ambroiso Thomas, ThiSodore Dubois and Gabriel Faurd! 

(idsar Franck succoodod Bonoist as Professor of the Organ, in 1872, 
retaining tho position until his death, in 1890. His successors were 
Oh.-M. Wider (lH90-lK9(i); Alexandre Guilmant (1896-1911). M. 
Ouilmant was HuccoDdod by M. Gigout. 
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^ tv sources from wWch they have often derived 
Station On the other hand, Guilmant wrote 
conceived expressly for concert performance, 
“^7 ? Swch however, axe available for use at one point 
«vice. Widor’s first eight Synu- 

serve not oidy to demonstrate his own develop- 
pAonies s evolution of his own con- 

SLSof the organ’, but also furnish an endless variety 
7Ses in organ touch and registrative combination. 

ImpoJons of Saint-Saens and C&ar Franek 
dve evident of orchestral influence, although m the 
character of the composition only. Between this and 
thT attempt at orchestral imitation hes a gulf which 
*Hter Zposer ever desW or essayed to cross. Pax- 
ticularly do the works of Saint-Saens reveal character¬ 
istics of color and invention which are found in all the 
compositions of this most versatile of contemporary 
writers 4nd it is noteworthy that of all his published 
or^an works only the first-the BMiction nuphah 
—'and the last —the Marche r^igieuse — suggest m 
their title ecclesiastical influence. The Rhapsodies — 
the Fantasies —all are distinctly secular in character, 
albeit of great interest. And it must be confessed that 
they exhibit less of what we are accustomed to call 
itnr gftTi style,” despite their remarkable effectiveness. _ 
Again, with the exception of some pieces contained in 
the admirable collection for harmonium, none of the 
oimpcsitions of C4sar Franck appear to have been con¬ 
ceived expressly for church use. But the spiritual 
quality of the RrQire — of the Chorales is unmistak¬ 
able. With the two later Symphonies of Widor they 
stand as masterpieces of organ literature of surpassing 
worth. In them are manifest the intense religious, not 
to say etstatic fervor of their composer’s life. 

Guilmant’s fame will rest not only upon his original 
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works for the organ, but upon his editing of master¬ 
pieces of earlier schools of all countries. With broadly 
catholic taste he made these works practical for per¬ 
formance to-day without causing them to suffer the 
slightest loss of their inherent simphcity and sincerity. 

Wider in his last two Symphonies — the Symphonie 
gothique and the Symphonie romane — has expressed Ms 
profound conviction that true organ music must be 
inspired by religious melodies, and thereby consecrated 
to the Church. While these compositions demand for 
their full effect characteristics of organ specification and 
construction and acoustic conditions seldom found in 
this country, those who have heard them acMeve the 
effect conceived by the composer cannot fail to be deeply 
impressed by them. 

Beginning with Vieme, and continuing through the 
more recent compositions of Roger-Ducasse and Georges 
Jacob, we observe that th^e composers have been deeply 
affected by the same progressive tendency in modality 
and harmonization wMch is characteristic of what we 
call the “modem French school.” Particularly in the 
case of the latter composer is exMbited a predilection 
for “effects” wMch have their origin in contemporary 
orchestral writing, rather than in the organ compositions 
previously put forth by the French or any other school. 
In no case, however, are these compositions conceived. 
for any type of instrument but the one commonly built 
in France, and wMch is the subject of om study. 

I have now considered briefly the French school of 
musical thought as exMbited in published compositions. 
But I must not fail to emphasize the supreme impor¬ 
tance attached by French organists to improvisation, 
whether as a means of technical development in study, 
or as a form of musical expression in actual performance. 
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Tt i, Mr to SOT ■“ 

!llue upm tta art of taprovisatioa as upon composi- 
i Tiorm the basis of instruction m the Conserv^ 
Si and is a pronnnent and indispensable feature of 
S^;gan’s participation in the musical services of the 

‘^tesftnouy of an eminent French organist is inter- 
esting in this connection: 

“Formerly, improvisation was the basis of the organist’s 
talent- his virtuosity was sUght-music written for organ 
pedal was beyond his powers. As a compen¬ 
sation, we had improvisations of the bghest order._ Little by 
fittle our organists have bent themselves to acquire the vir- 
tu(®ty which they lacked, and the Fugue with obbligato pedal 
has become familiar to them,- but at the same time, under the 
iniuence of the German school, improvisation has fallen into 
disrepute It is impossible for me not to deplore this needless 
decadence. Without speaking of the monotony which results 
from it—for all organists have very nearly the same reper- 
j-Qjy—it is improvisation alone which permits one to employ 
all the resources of a large instrument, and to adapt one’s self 
to the infinite variety of organs; only improvisation can fol¬ 
low the service perfectly, the pieces written for this purpose 
bang almcBt always too short or too slow. Finally, the prac¬ 
tice of improvisation develops faculties of invention which, 
without it, would have remained latent. I have just spoken 
d LefAbuie-WAly, whose published works for organ possess 
such scant interest, and who was a marvelous improviser; 
I TDi ght mention others whc«e improvisations were superior 
to thar written compositions. Nec^sity, and the inspiring 
character of the instrument, sometimes accomplish what medi¬ 
tation is unable to achieve. It may excite surprise to learn 
that the Andante of my first Sonata for piano and violoncello, 
and the conclusion of my Symphony in C minor, were created 
on the mamials of the organ. 

“The most beautiful things are beautiful only in their place. 
AM so, how can a fugue or a toccata by Johann Sebastian Bach 
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joako iliH way iato an offctrlory? 'Thciy arcs concert pioooH 
wliicli txinr no nilation wliatwxwcfr to a Mann, and whi(di inHi)irc 5 
noitlior a nuiditativc nor a prayerful mood; beyond tlus coru- 
prcilieriHiofi of th<i audi(!n(!(i to which thcsy addrcHM themwilvcH, 
tli(!y can intcsniHt hut a few rare auditorn familiar with them. 

“A virtuoso liardciiied to ev(!ry diflLculty, an infjjcinious im¬ 
proviser--such should th() perfect organist Ik;. It is to form 
such orKanists that the,y are laboring: in tlus organ class at the 
Conservatory of Paris, wlnsre execution and improvisation 
receive an equal ituxid of honor.” ^ 

It must not b() infemal that tho use of the organ as a 
ooncxirt instnumiut in I’ranfx; is by any in(«uis negligiblo, 
and it is entindy possibles that tho youngesr school of 
(soniposesrs will oniphasisses this function of the instruinont 
mens than hav(s tlnsir fonsrunmsrs, Huch works as Lea 
Ji(>ur(iui(inonnoN of (Joorg(ss Jacob, far from lasing 
<5oj)C(5iv(sd for use in church, ov(sn presage the innufsjiec 
of modesrn itnprcsssionism upon organ music; an influence, 
how(sv(sr, whush s(5(sms litths likcsiy to Ixscome widespread. 

I’or many y(sarH M. Cuihnant was accustomed to p<sr- 
form the masbsrpieccss of all schools upon the fine organ 
in tins Trocadfsro in Paris; and tins number of organs 
r(sc(sntly constructesd for concert halls and salons testifies 
1,0 tins incr<sasitig inUsnsst in the use of the organ apart 
from nsligious worshix).^ 

> fSamillc Sairit-SttiiiiH, “Miiwic in tho Church,” The Musical Quar¬ 
terly, "Now York, January, l()1(». 

® Boo Alcxandro Collior, L’Orgue Moderne. 



OIIAITMH, III 
Tira l<’RKN<!ir OltOAN 
GkNKUAI. (loNMIDIOItATIONIl 

I HAVE noted the prtidoitiinfuicfi of H,<trii}i,n ( !al.i)olie 
faith in Franee, and the hw^t tlnit the iserviece ef Ihin 
Church have rernidncid practically iinclianf-,ed fer i.nuiy 
years. ConHidering the cottipjirativr^ e<)tuiervn.ti!iin din 
played in orRan conijioHitioti during; a lonp; period, it in 
obvious that Hinall (U)Coiirap;ein(nit halt been oITored to 
material chan(j;eH in inetliodH of orp;an eonntnietioii; aini 
it has followed that important ini(triim(Md,ti have morn 
often been rebuilt than n^rthutttd. 

So far as the general characteriiitien of a,ction a,nd tomd 
disposition are concertKtd, the hnuich or^fm ol to day wai! 
virtually established H(!V(tnty'-fiv(i yefint af.o. S<nne of 
the finest organs in Franc(i liave thus been favored with 
the advantage of improvenxsnt as regards aetion or in¬ 
dividual voicing, without losing elenKtnts of np<^eia,l va.bin 
which might not have beettj ntjirodueed mutcteHiifnlly in 
an entirely new instrurrient. 

During the past century the construetion or re.Imilding 
of important organs was oficiii direedid liy a eomniioition 
appointed by the govermmmt; as in tll(^ eaae of (,b^^ organn 
of Saint-Sulpicc, Notre-Dame, SaiidrlOuHtaclui and Sn,iid. ■ 
Denis. The published reports are <!xbauHtive and iid.er. 
esting. Let us consider the report of the eoinininnion 
appointed to examine, and (!nii)ow(ired to acieept for tint 
government, the organ of NotroDame, in IHbH. 

14 
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'Ml/ wan conipoHCul of H(mait(u^n who ropro.Hcnted 

ooll(H'.l/iv<^ly (/h(^ looHt, jmihori(/a(/iv<^ body ponnibhi to })o or^aoized 
for (/h(*. purpoH(^. Au)on|>; ttuan w(^rc Aulxir, dinKdior of the 
(Joow^Tvat/oin^; Benoini, prof(‘-HHor of thci or|i;an ai the Con- 
Horvat/oin^; the diro(d/or of the School for Hcdi^ioiis Music; 
the arclubsct of the (JatluHlral, and five ineinlxirs of the coiri- 
niJSHion upon religiouH art and edifices; two of the latter, with 
a nuiinlier of th('; Acadiany of Scicmc.ciH, th(i president of the 
international con^n^ss of n^lif^ious jnusic; at Li(\ge, lui author of 
r(^cognij>5(Hl He.icuitific works upon the organ and the professor 
of physi(iH at a wc^ll-known Paris school, w(u*o niad(i a sub- 
eonnnitt(U!i, to (l(Vvot(!! th(uns(^lv(is to the actual examination of the 
instruuKint. To th(^ commission had pnvviously be(in added, 
a.mong otluirS; M. Levinmens, profe^ssor of the organ at the 
Bruss(ds (Jonservatory. To quote from the published report: 
' In addition to tlu^ uuKvl,ing for the gtmeral examination of the 
instninumt, Peb, 20, the sub-committee held four scissions, 
'^riiens was not a toms of the instrument which was not heard, 
not a d<?tai] of all thes vast mechanism whos(s pnscision of mov(s- 
imsnt was not hssksd ; each manual was studiisd with rcsfercsmsc^ 
to th(s charact(;r and proportion of its resgistesrs; there was 
not an alt(u*ation of fornuu* methods of construction whoso 
d(‘,Hirability and intrinsic value was not discussed. . . . The 
acoustical aspt^ct of th(j instrument was the subject of long 
and (?onsci(aitious (^examination. The registc^rs of every kc^y- 
board were tricnl, note by note, them in, combination with each 
otheu. . . . nie commission devvoted no less attention to the 
mechanical side of the instrument.^ ^ 

The organ of Saint-Sulpice, Paris, one of the finest in 
France, also furnishes an interesting example of recon¬ 
struction. It was built in 1781 by Clicquot. It had 
five manuals, as follows: I. Positify 18 stops } II. Grand- 
argue, 22 stops; III. Bombarde, 4 stops (a Grand cornet, 
and three reeds); IV. RScit, 6 stops (a Flute, a Bourdon, 
a Cornet, a Trumpet and an Oboe); V. J^cho, 5 stops 


^ Bx autore: The Organ; its Construction and Treatment 
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(Bourdon Flute, Cornet and two reeds). The P6dale 
contained 11 stops, including 5 reeds. The compass of 
the three lower manuals was from AA to of the fouith, 
from F to and of the fifth, from C to el The P^dale 
extended from FF to e. In 1846, the number of manuals 
was reduced to four, affecting chiefly the two upper key¬ 
boards j the compass of all the manuals was render ed 
uniform, from AA to f, and the P^dale was given the 
range of C to el In 1862, the organ was entirely rebuilt 
by Cavaill4-Coll,- the manuals were restored to the num- 
ter of five, each with a compass from C to p®, and the 
Pedak was extended upwards to /I In 1903, the action 
was regulated, the pipes cleaned and some minor altera¬ 
tions effected; but the present specification, as given 
in the Appendix, differs but slightly from that of 1862. 

The fine organ of the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, in Paris, 
was reconstructed from the existing one in 1868, also by 
Cavaill^-Coll, and again renovated by the same builder 
in 1894; while a few stops were added to the R4cit in 1899. 

The oigan constructed in 1841 for the Royal Church 
of Saint-Denis (Paris) by Aristide CavaillAColl ^ made 

^ Aristide Ca¥aille-Coll, probably the greatest of all French organ- 
biiiiders, was bom in Montpellier February 2, 1811. Both his father 
and grandfather had achieved distinction in the same profession, and 
the name Cavall4 (he took the name CoU from his grandmother), had 
asscMsiated with oi^an-building since the be^nning of the eight- 
anth century. 

Aristide C.-G. established his claim to recognition by the instru¬ 
ment which he completed in 1841 for the ^glise Eoyale de Saint-Denis, 
Baris (see Appendix: specification V). He continued his active pur¬ 
suit of the art in which he became preeminent, until the year 1898, 
when he retired and was succeeded by his pupil Charles Mutin. M. 
Cavail^Coll died in Paris, October 13, 1899. . 

l^otable improvements for which the French organ is indebted to 
Cavalll6-CoIl are the introduction of tracker-pneumatic action for 
key- and register-action; of harmonic pipes; of wind-pressures vary¬ 
ing in different parts of the compass of each stop, thereby insuring 
Ife cdTeet and effective si)eech throughout its range; the introduction 
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UHO of trn(!kor-piKiijrnat,i() aclJori for i!ic firHl; time, through 
tli(? introduction of tJio Ho-callcid Ihuktir j)nouniatic- 
lovcirn; tfio “mwhvnc Barker,” hh it was (ialk^J l)y the 
Freruih. TfiiH dovi(!(i pc^nnitted the uho of inoreawid wind 
prcHHuroH an<] tIniH of harmonic |)i|)eH; altiiough advan- 
tag(j wuH taken of tiie formcir only to a inodcu'ate desgreo. 

During the Huccceding y<ians of activity of this greatest 
of all Frejich huikhirs, ])racticany his entire effort was 
diwicted toward the developuKuit and perfection of 
.sl/and<u‘<I rruithods of consiruction, as to action and tone. 
New iiinbr(« W(jr(s sought less than gresater beauty of 
(wisling tone-colors. Until recent ycwirs, and then only 
with c(;r(,ain, buikhirs, electric action has never found 
favor in kranee; and it naturally follows ibat innova¬ 
tions which hav(! Ixien made possible in organs in other 
countri(ss sokily through th(5 medium of electric action, 
have as'ycit found no general adoption in k'reruih instru- 
mcitits. Nor docis i(, sficyrn probable that they will. As 
regards pcu'fection of mechanism, prortif)tn(ws of rfisponse, 
and uniformity of regulation, coupled with such (iasn of 
manipulation as is of any nsal advantage to the kVench 
organisi/, the (ksgree of exc(!lkmce jittairuMl by l;ho tracktsr- 
pmmmatic aclion, as ])(u-fect(!d by (;availi6-(loll, is all 
tfiat could be (kisired.^ 

of <IIvi<lo(l win(l-<’.lioHl(H (Kommiem A douhl<in laii'.a), p'vinfj: from tlio Iniy- 
board itidofxitidoiil, ((oiifrol of c.ortairi Hfops on a Hirifjlo manual; tho 
ar)/iHl,io Holutiori of tlio mi'xturo proldom; pfivitif' fho Swctll-orKariH 
(HActlfi) flictir T)rOHont offooiivonoHH tliroiiKh tlm profiiHion and qualify 
of l.lioir rof^oHiorH; tho nioro ()(|ual diviHion of HtopH f)otwo(iri tho Hovoral 
inanualH, offiMititif; botUir rolativo balatioo. 

Amonp: tlio or(;aim whioh toHtify to tho Hldll of tbiH buildor, which 
wore oithor built or rocoiiBtructod by him (in addition to thoso whoHO 
Hliooilioations aro appondod to thiH book), arc thoso of Haint-Roch, 
Saint-Vinoont-do-PaTil, Saint-AnguHtin, Ija Trinitd, in Rims; Saint- 
Miohol, llavro; PalaiH d’lnduHtrio, AmHtordam; Town Hall, Sheffield 
(lOiiKhind); (lonmirvatory of Mtinio, Mohcow. 

> [tecont profpratn annotations by an KiiKliHh orpranist contain the 
following gem. Tho inoorroctnoHS of its premise may bo overlooked, 
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Tie modem French schools of organ-playing and of 
wmpoation are founded upon the typical French organ, 
as exemplified in the work of this builder and of his suc- 
e^sQT, M. Mutin. The development of imitative quali¬ 
ties in the organ has been practically disregarded, in the 
determination to preserve and enhance what the French 
conceive to be the true individuality of the instrument. 
Thus it follows that orgamsts and composers, influenced as 
they must be by the character of the instruments to which 
they are accustomed, and which most attract their interest, 
have devoted themselves to the establishment of a school 
which all but ignores the trend toward orchestral imita¬ 
tion which is becoming more and more a marked feature of 
contemporary construction and performance in America. 

All of the foregoing must be kept in mind as affecting 
our pr^nt study, for it is my intention to treat particu¬ 
larly of the means necessary to achieve upon American 
organs the effects conceived and actually realized by 
French compilers upon their own instruments. 

The m(Bt striking points of difference in the construc¬ 
tion and effect of French and American organs may be 
summarized as follows: 

Position of the organ and acoustic conditions of the edifice. 

Characteristics of specification, regarding the selection and 
grouping of registers. 

General characteristics of voicing. 

Relative position of the manuals. 

Nature and q>eration of mechanical accessories. 

ia -riew of the new and fascinating artistic possibilities vouchsafed the 
organ by “modem action”: 

“ Until a comparatively recent time, rapid Staccato passages were impossible 
on the organ, owing to its heavy touch. The improvements in mechanism have 
lately been so great that now the “ King of Instruments ” can not only march 
along in dignified thundering tones, but can frisk and gambol like a kitten.” 

Is this the end to which the organ of Bach has been “improved” ? 
Bat we mast not take such ebullitions too seriously. 
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li nifiitorH not with whnt nkill jind rciKounxiH jui orgjui 
may l><) ({oiiHtructcMl, tiu; iiiHtnirrxint to a marktid <legr<H 5 
iH <l(ii)(!n(J(!nt for Iks full (jfhict ui)ou tho fulliltuout of 
<;(irtaiu arohitocil.ural ootiditionH; viz., that it Ixi allottod 
arn[)l(! Hf)ao() and j)ro[)or mirroundingH for itw couHtrucition 
and tho fn^i (igroKH of its Hound, and that tho acountic 
conditioriH of tho odifioo Iks favoraI)l(^ 

It cannot bo too Htrongly (!rn[)haKizod that tho position, 
of thd! Ifrcnioh organ in tlu^ w<wt <nid of (,ho navo, tins size 
of many of tho odific'os and tins (!haraot(u,' of th(!ir iniiCirior 
finiHh and furnishings do .much to <!nllano(^ tho (sffootivo- 
noHH of th(5 instrumotd,, and to impart f,o it thoH(; (luali- 
tioH of sonority and |)ow(jr wil,h wliioh wo arc wont to 
assooiabi it. 

Th<i advantn,g(! of an. unobstruotod i)osition for tho 
orgiin oan so<'ir<!(5ly bo ovcsrcistiniatod, wIkui, oom[)ar(Hl willi 
th(i rostriobid and onolosod Hpao<! (.00 ofb'.n ,'dlottod to it 
in this (;outd,ry, osfKioially in Mpisoopal ohuroh(ss.> In 
.Franco, not only is amphs s|mi,oo usually iissurod for tho 
o.onstruotion of th(‘. orgjui, but tho w(iHtorn wall of tho 
nave, with tho coiling abovo, Horv(iS as an adtnirablo 
sounding-board, projesoting tho tone without impedimont 
throughout tlio huigth of 1 ,Ih! church. lOspocially do tho 
subsi<liary manuals gain immoasunrbly in (iffoctivonoss. 
Jnstciad of bciing crowded b(!hind tlu; (Inuit-organ or 
j)la(iod directly under tlui roof of tlui organ chamber and 
behind the ai’ch, they may often b(! placed vertically 

^ Tho Triajoriiy of arcliitoctH and <iCol(^Hiolof>^iHtH aro now, it is 
to bo loarod, in favor of plaoin^i^ this nojih^ iriHtrurrKndi in tho most 
H<Hdudod nook tliat tlni buildiri;^ affords, unwillin^^' that any 

portion of tho arcfiitooturo of tho ^diuroh Hhould hiddcni by tho 
or^carHcas(5. . . . Tfio inodorn orKan-fdiambor is froqucxitly too 
small lor tho or^j'an it is intond(Hl to contain, and, is often ho low that 
tliCf Hound is unahh^ to oHcapo abovo tho ease, and. tho fiiiost orf^an is 
robbed of half its /.^rarjdeur. . . Arthur Oeor^^o Hill: The Organ-* 
eases and Organs of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
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above the Great-organ, or at its side, since the entire 
width of the nave is probably available^ 

Even the location of the organ in the west end of the 
nave is not ideal, in the opinion of experts. The Abb6 
Lamazou remarks: 

^^It is generally mamtained that despite the immense ad¬ 
vantage of such a location for the organ over that in the side 
wall of the choir or chancel, the ideal position from an acoustic 
point of view, is in the center of the edifice, for example at the 
crossing of the transepts. Under the latter conditions there 
is less danger of echo and excessive resonance, since the sound 
of the or^ is projected in every direction simultaneously, 
without diminution of its intensity.” * 

Some English cathedrals demonstrate the advantages 
of the latter location, where the organ is placed on the 
choir screen. 

^ 'Hie oi^an of Samt-Sulpice, Paris, is constructed in seven dis- 
tiiiet stories, or Mages, one above the other. On the floor level is 
placed the coupler- and other action; on the second and third, tlio 
ch^s and pip^ of the Grand-chmur and Grand-orgue respectively; 
on the fourth and fifth, those of the Positif and Solo ^ and on the sixth 
and ^venth, those of the RScit. The total width of the case is twelve 
metres, and its height from the floor to the top of its cornice over 
tMrt^n. The swell-box of the Ricit is placed over the latter, entirely 
from obstruction. 

THs fine instrument is placed at a disadvantage, however, by the 
convex form of the ease; and the free emission of the tone is un¬ 
doubtedly obstructed by the statues placed between the columns. 
Wien Cavaill^-Coll reconstructed the organ, in 1862, he was unable 
to obtain permission to alter this most important feature of any organ. 

^ Etnie sur VOrgm monumentale de Saird-Sulpice et la Facture moderne. 
See also Nave of Chartres Cathedral, opp. p. 60. 


CnAi>TI,<3U IV 
The Manuals 


WriF/riTEH tlio organ i)oh,sosh tJiroo or four manuals, 
the stops of (,h<i various divisions exhibit a certain simi¬ 
larity of nomenclature; aWiough we may rightly assume 
that the builder is can^ful to vary their (juality. ' Broadly 
speaking, all the manuals are e(iuipi)ed with foundation 
sto[)s and reeds of K)-, 8- and <l-ft. pitch, together with 
a pkmtiful sur)ply of mixture or mui;ation ranks. Un- 
(kmiahly stor)s dcisigiUMl (ixclusivcily for solo use find kiss 
o[)i)ortunity for inclusion in such a schem<! as this; hut 
the Fr(!nch organ is first of all an emernhh organ, in con¬ 
trast to the increasingly predominant charachir imparted 
to many of our own instruments by solo stops. 

Th(i first thought of the Fnmch builder is to make 
ca,ch marina,! in itself a perfect ensemble, inclinling therein 
all of its stops; naturally with the exception of the occa¬ 
sional vox humana or voix c6kMes. To the combination 
of any or all of these units, as the case may be, he gives 
the same consideration; and he founds the whole upon 
an independent P6dale of sonorous power. 

The general tonal scheme of the best French organs 
aims at the attainment of sonority and perfection of en¬ 
semble above all else. The capacity of each stop to 
blend with each and all other stops is preferred to the 
production of marked individuality and brilliance in 
separate registers. The foundation stops of all manuals 
are conservatively voiced, as regards quality and quan¬ 
tity of sound; for power, dependence is placed largely 
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upon the twhIh, wliil(? Iiotli Mm IjiIM'i' jukI Mki tmitaMon 
raiikH, in nitriplo hh wiill an in rotnjxnunl nM.pti, imparl, 
the dcHirod brillianco to ilm wlinln.' 

The founduiion of Mm (Irand onjuv f(Jr4-n.l.) arn 

notable for tlmir Honnrity and iimdoMnmn.i, hihI I'nr niic 
plitudo of Hcabi, raMmr MiiUi fnr osciraaiv.* lilivnpMi nr 
loudncHH of torai; and iniitaMun ranka an* plfritil'ully 
provided. Tho Hiojw of Mm I'om,Uf (('iHiir) a,i'ii vanaod 
in a mor(5 tolling <|iialil.y Maui Mtoan of Mn- MVoad my nr, 
although not ncoonwirily haidor; Ma*. /‘nmlif Mina ;il.a.od- 
ing more in the liglit of a /loeond or ansilia-ry (t'rnntl mynr 
than as the manual of soft or nolo nlopn vvliich ma,ny 
American ImilderH are wont to ina.ko it, 'I'la- liiril 
(Swell) is a manual of ample renmiree nml grea.!. power, 
when the box is oimii; alTeeting niati'rially Mie wbohi 
ensemble of the organ. 

In these roHixiets Mm k'reneb organ fulfill! the reipiire- 
ments of an ideal instnmmnt for tim (lorformanee of 
Bach’s works, as they a.re set forth liy Menani. Widor ami 
Schweitzer, in the preface to tlmir edition of bin organ 
compositions: 

“The subsidiary maraialM inimt not be too weak, a,a con¬ 
trasted with the (ireat-rnanual; more ei!p(a!ia.lly, all variel.ica 

* In Franco 1,li« jiroporUoti of tacl,al pipen to tliotio of wood ia far 
greater than in. this country. The Ooniuui ortpwiint, Adolph lloami, 
visiting Paris, and playing upon the organ of fiaint llulpa-o, noted 
that the pipes of all hut three ef the one Janidred H(»eftliiag etoim of 
the organ were of metal. 

M. Charles Mutin has kindly nent me detaihi ef the orgito in the 
Bglise du 8aor6-C<»ur, Montmartre, Paris, which in of eomparatively 
recent construction (see Appendix, HiHKiitlcutien 1(1). Only four 
stops are of wood throughout: i,lw flilkn and mmlnmm ofand 10' 
in the Pidde. In other cases wood is <ieca«ionalIy enifileyeil for thi) 
lower two octavos of 10' homlona, and for the lower octave only of H' 
open and stopped flutes. With tho exoeptien of tlie two /'*/«/« Htojm 
of 16' already mentioned, no pipe of 4' or less In si«in,l<ing length In tho 
entire organ is made of wood* 
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of roglMliorH hIwhiW bo r(ii)r(iHoiitc(l on thorn — the foundation 
«toi)H of 8-, 4- and 2-ft. torws, l)(!ni(l(iH mixtures and reeds; 
aortui of th<!H<i lust, if poHsiblo, of 4-ft. toiu!. 

‘"■Huii’t! must ix; no wide* gulf botworui any pair of manuals; 
oth(!rwis(j tho contrast obtairusl by alternation of manuals is 
too sliarp. On th(! otluir hand, tlui difbu'ruuxi botwocn thorn 
must b(! clearly markcid, else tho clTccd of alternation will lose 
its (iharrn. 

“blich manual (unbodios, in its tone, an individuality. 
Iduiy should Ik; diffr^mitiatod from one anotheu- not only (and 
not so greatly) by strcuigth, but rathrsr by tindrro. 'The Great- 
manual should possess a full, broad, rrusllow tone. The Choir 
should hav<! som(t(/hing of tlu) chwir, hnnvAy, keen sound of the 
old U/ucJqm'Um'., which projrxikxl out into tho church behind 
th<i ()rga,n-b(in<!h. 'I’lu! intonation of tho Hwe.ll should be markrxl 
by a (Xirtain richnciss and intensity. When throe such manuals 
arcs (iouirhid togrdhcfr, tins wrsalth of tone resulting from the 
combination of tlusir individual (ilTocts is astounding. . . 

“'The Hw(‘,ll-organ should b(b abundantly furnished with stops 
of all class(5H. 'TIhs (ilbict obtained by opening and closing tho 
shuttrTS should be such as to make itscslf felt when tho Hwrdl- 
inanual is (;ouf)l(!d to thrs Grrsat and th(> hands are playing on 
th<i latl.(!r. In its rrilation to th(i instrument as a whole, tho 
8w(!ll-organ should impart llcxibility and a capacity for modu¬ 
lating the toncMiffocts.” ^ 

In all large organs chorus reeds are provided at the 
pitch of 1(5-, 8- and 4-ft.; not only upon the Grand-orgue, 
and possibly upon the Rdcit as in this country, but upon 
the Positif and in the P6dale as well. As the system 
known as "augmentation” is not in vogue in Trance 
(except as hereinafter noted), the reeds of 16' and 4' are 
voiced and regulated with regard to their relationship 
to the 8-ft. stop of the same class. There is no question 
that far more clearness of tone in the ensemble is thereby 

* The Organ Worhs of J. 8, Bach, edited bjr Cb.-M. Wider and 
Albert Schweitzer. 
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attained than is possible under the system adopted in 
some contemporaneous American organs of importance, 
of extending a single set of pipes so as to provide three 
stops which should be independent and mutually regu¬ 
lated in quality and powerA Thus in the disposition of 
their reeds, as in their foundation stops, the French 
declare their adherence to the principle that an organ 
should be conceived as an instrument primarily of eight- 
foot tone upon the manuals, with the provision of octave 
and sub-octave registers (in both flue and reed-work) and 
mutation ranks, so voiced with regard to quality, inten¬ 
sity and pitch as to reinforce artificially {and in proper 
proportion) all the natural overtones, within judicious 
limits, which are but feebly produced by the stops of 
S-ft. pitch. With this principle the theory of the “unit 
organ” is frankly at variance; while it is evident that 
were the ^tems of borrowing and augmentation to be 
adopted upon the manuals, it would be impossible longer 
to insure to the whole ensemble that correctness of pro¬ 
portion which is guaranteed in the French instrument, 
where every stop is independent in quality and power of 
every other stop. 

With many American builders the tendency in recent 
years has been materially to reduce the number of muta¬ 
tion ranks provided in separate stops, if not to discard 
them entirely. Mixtures have thus fallen into dis¬ 
repute, and “keen” voicing of string-toned registers 
has been substituted and encouraged in the attempt 


are ^ procedure not infrequently exHbited in what 

^ important organs, i.e., of bor- 

ro^tedhy these same stops for what should be the independent 

to serve in the^*^^ 1 '^oise, borrowing them a second time 

dncMon of elee+nV wonder whether the intro- 

Sm fenfS.^ ^tion, which has facihuted the adoption of this 

EmS ^ production of instruments 
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to ron(I(',r unnoooHHury any artificial reinforcement of the 
natural ov(irton(;H- 

W(^ luuHt admit i-hat this movement was hastened and 
abetted, and no doubt justified to a certain extent by 
some of the (jxatnj)l(is of mixture voicing in America 
which were not infrcHjueniily encountered at one time. 
Shrill, badly di8])OH(id, disproportionately loud and 
aparscily r(^I)rcscnted mutation ranks could hardly fail 
to (excites the ire of every sensitive musician forced to 
(!mr)loy tlxnn or doomed to listen to them. But in- 
s(.(iad of (iondemning unreservedly the whole system, 
Iwicause of faults which were no less widespread' in 
:ii"ran(!e as wcill, the French set themselves to correct 
i(,s Ji,bus(5H, with characteristic patience and conscientious- 

ii(«s. 

As a r<isult/, w(? are struck by tlie large number of 
mutation ranks, in both simxde stoi)s and mixtures, 
with which h’ronch organs are provided.’ But so care¬ 
fully are. t-luise Ht,oi)s voicxid, with su(;h good judgment 
and accuracy are the various ranks disposed, that fre- 
rpuintly they may be us(h1 (sven with moderjitely soft 
combinations, and are so em{)loyed. Their total effect 
upon the enscunble of the instrument, while endowing 
it with grriat brilliance, does not begin to assert their 
I)resence to 1,he same <]ogree as would a single “shriek¬ 
ing” mixture of the well-known and justly execrated 
type, which (mentally at least) we may relegate to the 
black-walnut period of organ construction. 

An eminent authority longs for the time when “the 
proper proportion of mixture ranks will be accorded to 
each manual; when it will be established as dogma that 
the more fine mixture ranks an organ possesses, the truer, 
richer, and more beautiful will the instrument be; that 
it can never have too many, and especially must the 

‘ The organ of Saint-Sulpioe, Paris, contains in the R&cit (Swell) 
alone no less than twenty ranks of flue work higher than 8-ft. pitch. 
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representation of the first seven harmonics of the 32' 
16' and 8' series respectively, as on page 26. 

Few questions connected with organ construction have 
succeeded in provoking and protracting so much mn~ 
troyersy as this subject of Mixtures. Those who favor 
their total abohtion are wont to quote the statement of 
Helmholtz that “They can be used only to accompany 
congregational singing. When employed alone they 
produce insupportable noise and horrible confusion.’’ ^ 
We must realize, however, that Helmholtz’ judgment 
was unquestionably influenced to a considerable degree 
by the type and predominance of the mixtures com¬ 
mon to German organs of his time. It would also seem 
but fair to quote from a previous chapter of the same 
work; 

“These compound stops were a monster in the path of the 
old musical theory, which was acquainted only with the pri m e 
tones of compounds j but the practice of organ—builders and 
organists necessitated their retention, and when they are 
suitably arranged and properly applied they form a very effec¬ 
tive musical apparatus. The nature of the ease at the same 
time fuUy justifies their use. The musician is bound to regard 
the tones of all musical instruments as compormded in the 
same way as the compound stops of the organ.” 

Berlioz is also frequently quoted by antagonists of 
mutation stops: ^ 

“The opinions of organ-builders and organists agree as to 
the excellence of the effect produced by this multiple resonance. 
Actually this singular sj^stem would always tend to impart 
to the organ the harmonic resonance which it has vainly been 
sought to avoid in grand pianofortes.” ® 

^ Die Lehre von den Tonempjindungen, tr. Effis, Ix>iidoii. 

® See Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; Organ, by Sir 
Walter Parratt. (VoL III, pp. 56^-3. Rev. ed., London, 1910.) 

* Berlioz: Traiti d' Instrumentaiion. 
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But again, Berlio. ,H.l>rdHHl thin grmt tn-utin. ir. 
and rnuHt liave inlliK'tifrd h.y iiutt(im. ii(.. <.l 

his time. The eopieim addition!! ina.d(' l.o I'.erlntz toKt 
by Richard HtrauHH in liin n^vininn <.!' the work, .l.reHJy 
contradict the nuthor’n Htn,te.,n<‘nt!! vvd,l. rciyu-d t<. var.oun 
capaciticH of th<! orgjin, in many in:!ta,neeM, ow.nj- to (Int 
great advance made_ in many <leta,i!:! ol orgam e.on.diin,- 
tion since Berlioij’ time.’' 


Gevaort thus treats of tiie Huhjeet ol inixl.tire!'. in hm 
Tram <nriHirum<mUdwn, a,nd it may la! r(_‘ina,rke.| tind, 
Gevaert's well-known fiosition of luithority u|..ni a,I 
forms of imiHic, orclmstral as well a,i-, eeel.;;!.a::tiea,h a.nd 
his rccognisiod. erudition as a, innaiea.1 limtoriun, leinl 
special weight to his convicti<»nii: 

“This class of stops, wliicli inl.rodmai horril>le (Ikiaoniun-en 
into the most consonant chord, has been a, e.an.-K^ of ih'lVnoc to 
musicians lacking fainiliaii’ity with tlie orgiui, an. l>iiho/,, ha 
example. Others, while ac,ce[)ting the princ.i|.le of inntntion 
stops, preferred to coniiider tlie.ni an a i!tra,aKe iiroperl.y oi^ tlai 
organ, a sort of tnysterions privilege resi-rved for tied, eei'.entially 
ecclesiastical instrinnent. As a itiader of faet, tliey ;i.re per¬ 
fectly natural and logical. Modern seieae.e has proven l.y 
experiment that most age.miieii of sound, Iroin string:! and pipes 
to the human larynx, produce soimdn whieh are acconipained 
by harmonics. Oovered hy the finida.inentjd toix!, wliieli in 
the only one that art takes into eonsideration, l.lav.e a,eec;!c,ory 
sounds arc not clearly [lereisptlhh!; only a,n a.tte,nl,iv<i and 
practiced car is able to diwiern them. Hut w<! a.re nom^ (.ho 
less affected by them, and according to ilelinholl./. (.hey a,r<^ 
one of the principal cletneni.H of sound. . . . When (‘mploycal 
in judicious proportion, they impart i,o (.he (.one ol the organ 
the sonorous brilliance, the ricli polyphony, (.he indefiiiahlo 
amplitude of sound which charac.terisie the instrumeid.. With- 
out mi xtures there can bo no real ‘full organ.”' 


1 See also OL-M. Widor ; Tedmtqus de I'Orchmtrd Modern$ 
(pp. 176 fl.). 
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Finally, the subject of mixtures has been impartially 
and discerningly treated by Mr. Wedgwood in his valu¬ 
able Dictionary of Organ Stops. Although by no means 
enthusiastic in their favor, the following is worthy of 

(potation: — 

of the greatest mistakxiS; in English organ bnilding, 
has been the whittling down of the Mixture to a mere M'.hree- 
rank shrieking apparatus/^ Had the liberal composition been 
preserved concurrently witli a decided n^diu^tion in power, 
the result would liavci iKiCyii far kjss disagrec^alilci. As matters 
si.a,nd, Qii) vory liarcmc^ss of tin) routine Hl-rank stop serves 
but to emphasizes its assf^rtiveiuiss/' 

'Mt is tru(^ thal) tlui system, of (^(pial t(unporament demands 
soni<"/ Hu))dufd of fh (5 powcu; of Mixtunjs, but, regarded in the 
liglit of iirlddicial luirmonifw, tluirc is no argument which can 
be l(W(dled against MixLurns which cannot lik(5wise be brought 
to Ixuu* agehisi/ na/iural harmonicas. But it is not Nature 
whicdi, is in th(^ wrong, it is our atbitrary systcan of dividing 
the octave into twelve: notcis. ()n(‘/ Ain(u*ican pamphleteer 
H(‘/ts out with great disfday to vancjuish the Mixture by tal)ulat- 
ing th(^ gruesonui discords i)roduced when a given chord is 
HoundcHb . . * But tln^ wliohi argument is a spcxnous mlucho 
ad ahmrduni. Vmmdy the Htuno discordant sounds . . - are 
gfuuu'ated by th(^ harmonics of tlui chord tlunnselves. But 
such harmonics, and the artificial harmonics of good Mixtures, 
ar (5 altog(ith(u‘ subscnwiiait to th(^ pnwailing notess of th(5 chord. 
And as r(;gards the. (xjual tcanpera,merit difficulty, there is the 
same (dashing of harmoni(*s when(W(ir a minor triad is sounded. 
On this scor(i, no ol)j(Kition (am validly be urged against duly 
subordinated Mixture toruis which dociS not in some measure 
hit at the whole liasis of our musical system. Similarly, it is 
precisely in so far as compound stops are intended to corrobo¬ 
rate natural harmonics that they are able to withstand the 
theoretical academic charges of sedulously giving rise to con¬ 
secutive fifths.^’ 
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The relative position of the manuals would seem to be 
a matter of minor importance; but it actually influences 
the whole tonal scheme of the French instrument. 

The Grandrorgue, or Great, is invariably placed at the 
bottom; next above, the Positif or Choir; and the 
Redt or Swell at the top. If there be a fourth manual 
it was formerly called the Bombarde, and placed between 
the Grand-orgue md the Positif In modern construc¬ 
tion the fourth manual is usually named Solo, and is 
placed at the top. It may be remarked that the Echo 
division found in some French organs is not ordinarily 
a section of the organ placed at a distance from the main 
instrument, as is so frequently the case with us; but is 
generally a diviaon containing soft stops. 

The organs of Saint-Sulpice and Notre-Dame in Paris 
each have five manuals, the fifth keyboard being placed 
below the Grand-orgue and called Grand-choeur. This 
low^t manual is actually a division of the Grand-orgue, 
however, and contains almost exclusively the reeds and 
mixtures, leaving the foundation stops to be played from 
the Grand-orgue. It is often used as a coupling manual, 
as will be explained later (see footnote, p. 36). 

* Among the alterations already mentioned as haying been made 
to the oigan of Saint..STilpiee in 1903, was the change of location of 
the BoTnbarde; it was placed at the top, above the RScit, and its name 
changed to Solo. By a redistribution of the existing stops this manual 
now partakes more nearly of the nature implied by its present designa¬ 
tion than did the former Bomharde. 

















































CHAI>TER V 
The Pjehalb 


The P4dale is the name given to the division of the 
organ containing the pijxis played only from the pedal 
Keyboard, and corriispoiuls to our “pedal-organ.” The 
keylioard itself is known as tlie Pddalier. 

No department of the instrument is considered by 
FreiHih builders i,o be morii important, or receives more 
scrufndous care in its conifiosition. and voicing. As wii,h 
tno rr);i(iuaJs; inionl; aXUiatiori is giv(ui to Oio 

provision ()f independent stops of varied pitch and duality 
in idiis section of the tonal scheme, and of ample and well- 
proportioned sonority. “Not (ixcessivi'ly strong but 
with stops of sonorous, positive and flexible tone, making 
iMf fell, even, a,gainst the foundation stops and mix(,urcH 
ol all inanuals coujiled ingether; such a PMale is never 
too weak and never too strong;' particularly will it never 
eovca* ajid blur tlio iruior voices on the nuimials.'' ^ Tirus 
may the ideal PddaLo of tlui French builder be describ(«l 
fake each of the manuals, i,he P6dalG is conceived as 
‘Boo Ex. 1. 

■ TuTflTr; OrndhaukunHt und Orgd- 

» xl m,H advocates Htrongly the, itarodu.tion of 

roo(miTnond.atiou alroady adopt,od in 
S A L" «rKan rooonl,ly instalhid. 

^J^rooio r,‘ "'•) «<>""> yoarH a^o iliis practioe 

was qinkwioromoTi in larRO or^aiiH in Anutrioa; tlio orfrans of tlio Cin- 

^ in tehK:a^>:o, all (i()ntam mutation tho Podalo. 

(So., I <H alo sp(,oif.oa(,i<,nH on p. 83.) Of late years, however, I believe 
the practic?o has boon abandonod# 
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an independent division of stops, based upon a proper 
representation of tone of fundamental pitch (16' in this 
case), in each of the several primary tone-qualities; sup¬ 
plemented by other stops of higher pitch, reinforcing cer¬ 
tain of the natural harmonics of the fundamental tone ; 
each of the latter stops being voiced as to intensity and 
quality with exact regard to this relationship with its 
fundamental (in accordance with the natural laws of 
tone-color), and to the Pidale as a whole. The entire 
division is supported upon an equally judicious propor¬ 
tion of 32' tone, in the larger instruments. Thus is main¬ 
tained the same principle of the provision of stops sound¬ 
ing the octave, super-octave and sub-octave, in proper 
proportion to the fundamental tone, that has already 
been noted in connection with the manuals, where 8' pitch 
is the standard, or fundamental.^ 

Eeferenee to the specifications in the Appendix will 
show the customary composition of the P4dale in organs 
of various sizes. It will be observed that even in com¬ 
paratively small instruments the pitches of 16', 8' and 4' 
are almost always given hberal representation in flue 
stops, as well as provision in the reeds. The effect of 
this procedure is to impart unusual distinctness, clearness 
^ sonority to the Pedale, making it of real value as an 
indei»ndent section of the organ. For a P4dale thus 
constituted presents the aspect of a separate division, in 
aU r^pecfs as independent of each manual division as 
the^several manuals are of each other. It may be added 
that remarkable promptness and precision of speech are 
obtamed not only through the perfection of the action, but 
also b^ause of the care bestowed upon considerations 
of wmd supply and voicing. 


or designate an organ as a “ 16 -ft. organ” 

ffloa of de SB pieds) in accordance witli its posses- 

aon 01 sto|« of tne piteli mentioned. 
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While any or all of the manual may be coupled to the 
Pddale (at least in recent years), the pedal couplers are 
regarded as accessories rather than as essentials, up to 
the full power of the instrument. 

In addition to the advantages derived from the repre¬ 
sentation of each of several pitches, the fact that each 
stop is complete throughout its compass (none being 
borrowed or even derived by augmentation except in 
recent years), and thus independent of every other stop, 
insures its being voiced as to quality and intensity solely 
in accordance with its individual character and needs, 
and its relation to the PSdale as a whole. 

No stop of unusual character will be noted in these 
Hpecifications, but we will be struck by the almost uni¬ 
versal provision of a foundation stop and a reed of 4-ft. 
pitch. In th(5 case of the former, there is an analogy to 
the hift(;enih of the manuals; and the use of the 4-ft. 
Htof) in addition to those of 16' and 8' is directed in 
innumerable French compositions.^ 

TJnquoHtionably a 4-ft. stop imparts an elasticity and 
clearness to P6dale combinations which could not be 
attained with 16' and 8' registers alone, or by coupling 
the manuals to the PMale. Naturally the 4-ft. reed will 
be used chiefly in the more powerful combinations, but 
its effect will be relatively the same. 

In the larger organs, both flue and reed stops of 32' 
and even of 2-ft. pitch are added; while simple mutation 
stops, each representing one of the higher harmonics of the 
32' series, have actually been included as already noted. 

‘ It is of interest to^ note that among the rare instances in Bach’s 
•works in whieh the registration was prescribed by the composer, even 
in part, three of the Chorcdvorspiele require in the Pedale a 4-ft. stop 
alone. In two cases a flue stop is ob'viously demanded, in the third 
a reed may have been intended. Such stops were a feature of organs 
which Bach played or ■with which he was familiar; among them those 
at Arnstadt, Weimar and Leipzig (UniversitytsMrehe). 
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Only with a tlmri i:i 't (,0 

perform nueh passa^ms as tl.o I'nllowinK. ..H.l.a-aun^ f,o 
the indicatiouH both of 1"^''' mtcnsity. 

French orfiaii, tlay are pnictK^jibh*, th< y 

would not have laseii ho writt(!ii. 

G. P. Ponds 8', 4', 2'. R- Ponds et Mixtures S', 4', 2'. Pid. 
Ponds 16', S', 4'. 

WifloM fotiMinf-f 

i- J- nsi- 


Ex. 



CPR 

j..J. 


/inj. ' i.J J' 


G. Ponds 16', S', 4'. P. Ponds S', 4'. R. Ponds el Anches 
16', S', 4'. P^d. Basses de 32', 16', S', 4'. 

Widor- (fi 


Ex. 2 ,(AUo#rrorl8olui<d 






G. P. Ponds, 16', S'. R. Ponds et Anches 16', S', 4', 2'. PM. 
Ponds 16', S', 4'. Tirasse G.-O. 



CHAPTER VI 


MlCOItANIOAI j A,(JC!RSHOimcs 

,1 HR Tnoclianicnl {uuiCHHorioH of Eroncfi orf!;ans aro almost 
invariably Uu! followiiifi;: accouplcmenti^, or inanual- 
(-(Hif)l(!rs, ^ Z'i'm.s'.sY!,s',' or pedal ooujdcjrs; (I'ppcls, or vcutils; 
p(i(l(iles; (I’ax'pnif^Hion, or swcill-fxidals; tromulants, and 
o(ic,;iHioHalIy recjidraH do, combinaioon, or ooinbination 

I li<! a,cl,ion of ))ol,li I<:(>,y,s and rc{i;i,stors is almost uni¬ 
versally l,ra,ck(ir-prKnimatic itn the lar^cir insiniuKHiis, and 
(iitluir l,racl<(ir or l,ra,(!k(!r-pM<!u:ma(,ic, or a combination of 
both, in tb(i sma,ll(!r onos.^ I'jIcctro-f)n(armatic action is 
us(y| by KouKi bHild(!rH in /^cmc.ra,! construction,* and by 
otlasrs lor specific j)urpos(is, such as the connection of 


’ Prom Ulo V(irh lirar, in<ianinft to “draw” or tlio flret 

f)c< a/I k(^yH liavin^^ boon siiitiialHHl by cords to the roaiiual, kf^yn aboyCi 
pulljrc-: Jal/l/or down. 

^ In ct>nMi(lonrcc nioclia-ninal ooiiHtri/cl/ion and dotailn of Fn^rich 
or^ann, I nlmll lioroafl/nr n^fc^r to tlioHci built or r(d)uilti })y (^availl/s- 
(^oll and ln*H HuccoHHor, M. (diarloB Mntin. In Holcjctin^^ thoHo iuHtru- 
'rnontH aH typioal, I would })y no inoanH diHpara;:?(» or fail to roco/;oiizo 
tlio oxcolbuico of Lha many instrufruHitH couHtructful by otiior build(3r8, 
or Homn to i/rnorci their (dairn to cormidf^ration. But tiio differoncos 
b<3twoc3n all tlu^Hfi iriHtrurnontH, an to dotailH of Hpocification and inaiiip- 
ulation, aro not radif^al; and it in the organs of Cavaill/j-Coll wliiob 
liav(3 rnoro (dton Borv(3d as tlio inspiration of tho composers wliose 
works we are eonsidoring in this volume. No work on French organs 
shouhl iail to afdcnowledge the artisiics achievements of such organ- 
bnildcrs as Merldin, Puget, Deiuerre, Abb<3y; but the object of this 
study re(|uir(is that I should speak of the French organ as a type, rather 
than att(3mpt to consider separately tho many excellent examples pro¬ 
vided by a/II })uiIdors, 

® 800 Albert Peschard: Lem PrcmibrcH Applications de VMlectricitS 
aux (handcs Orgucs, 
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amo «t f..von>l>1y l'«-l«' ;'!»■« i.i (l.-rm.u.y, l..u. ...a.l.' 

ar)T)rocijibl(^^ ^ » • ^ 

Much attan(;.(.n in (h^vai<d l,<. U.. r<.f.^uIal,.o., ,.,..<1 var.H.y 
of mnd-proHHurc, raihcr than (.o ila pnHlud.K.n .n .-Kror. 
sive streuf^tli. So far jw ila* laUoi* in .-.oiKn-nanh ,h>u u 
inches of wind in aixml, Iho maxiinuin a,IIolXo. I.y iiviullA. 

Coll to thomoro powerful utopH, oxoopi' >" 

The motto “ploniy of wind, lad- at tuodin-ido promuiio 
may be said to Kovoni tlu^ wliolo syntom of wiiul nupply. 

The wind-choHtH, howovor, are divided ; not alooi', no 
in our country, to provoiit tlio robbiuK of wind, lad. m 
order to food tho pipes of <iiMd. of thr.-.^ <l,v.n.on,n ol tla- 
scale with a difforont (pnintity and prenauro *'< wind m 
accordanco with the noeila of_ oaol. neetmn. ‘ 
principle of orchostral wind in!itrurno.nl.» m riMpoi.Pa . 
for the lower roKistor, a [.Inniiful luii.ply of wind at, .xan^ 
paratively low (irossuro; for the nicdiiitn, n, inon- mndor- 
ate quantity at soToowhat hij?hor [.WHSuro; for t to u|>por 
register, a cornparativttly Htnall amount of wind,^ lad. at. 
still higher prossuro. In this tnarmor each Hto() in mn.< <» 
to speak throughout its entire oompaNH witdi remarkablo 
promptness and with uriiformil.y and ehiarnoun oi tindin^ 
The operation of the couplers, liotli mamud and ptHiidi^, 
is the same as in our own organs; excepting thud, the 
action being direct, the keys of the manual coupled are 
actually drawn down. lltdJl reta'.nl.ly, in t.lio largest 
organs, each of the upper three manuals could he eou|>led 
only, to the lower, or (kamlrorguii/ and only l-he, (Irand- 

iln the five-manual organs of Haint-ftulploc and Notro-Dnmo, 
Paris, this function is nssignod to ttui lowest manual, the Uraiul r.hmir. 
(See p. BOO 
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orym to th<! I*6d<ik; !i,ny jnaiuiid al, tlui tiioc 

<!<)upl()(l I/O ih(^ (hmulrorf/ua wuh Micinihy oouphnl uIho to 
ih<j P6(kd<i. Hut no j)roviHion wuh tria(l(! for ooupling 
anyotu! of tlio uf)p(if inanualH to any otlior of thorn, or 
to th<! PddaUi, (iX(t(ipt tlirough tl)(» (trmid-orgw aH above. 
Th<^ latkir manual was and Htill i.s Hu|)pli<b(l with a ventil 
controlliiif!; th(i wind-Hui)f)ly to the palhitH, Hiinilar to the 
“(Jroat to IhubuniaticH” fonruu-ly ooxrmion to our own 
traok(5r-f)nouinatic orfraiiH. 'riuH k(tyboard thereby exe- 
cutcjH the oflioe of a “coupling manual,’' itn own stops 
sounding or remaining sihiiit at the discnition of the 
porfortner. 

In mor<t r(bc(bnt years indepfuident imians have been 
provi<hbd for (boufding al/ le.'ist iWit to PodLif, and ea( 5 h. 
manual to th(b/Mda/c, without coupling through the lowest 
k<iyboard. 

Oc/tave coiifbhirs, drawing down the octave above, are 
litthb us(bd in l<’ra,nc((; on tlx; (jontrary, sub-oe,tav(s coup- 
hbrs to the. (hand-orguo from each of th(5 other manuals, 
as Wfill as for tlxb (L-O. upon itH<!lf, hjiv(! long Ixsen in 
g(bneral UH(i. ddiis will (bxphu'n the common custom of 
Frcbuch (iomposers in writing full chords in the upper 
registcbr of tlub prin(;ij)al manual, when the maximum of 
pow(ir is (hisinbd.^ 

Due allowanctb for th(!S(i methods must bo made in 
performing tlxbse compositions upon American organs, 
wh(bn tli(! latter ar<i provide<l with octave (souiders or con¬ 
tain shrill mixtu!r<‘,s. In this conruiction it may be pointed 
out that the custom of somci builders to include these 
coujjlers upon th(i Full Organ or Sfornando pedal, is 
most unfortunate; since ordy by circuitous means can 

‘ NuinorouH oxarnploH of thiH proocsduro are found in tho works of 
Widor and (Juiltnanl,; among the former, at the beginning of the 

Qine Sym'phonie* (Boo ako Kx. 4.) 
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they 1)0 clirniniiliOtl from wliii,f iilioiiM lie “lull orjL'ii,ii,'' 
and a jiroporly in'oporfioni'd noiiorily oliljuiicd. I(, in 
ncodloHH to !uld find/ upoti l'’n‘ii('li 017',nun (.Ik* upixT 
roginior of all mixfuni- juid lii(';li jiifolicd nfopii in voiced 
with regard to tlio pnxKHlun^ iioteil. 

No .Frofieh orgatin, oxoept liomfi <if tlione uiont recnad.ly 
built, poHHOKH oombiiijitioii mov<imeu(,n, an. vve uudernta.nd 
them, whothor oporatod ()y piiibnin or pedaJn, In I,heir 
place the FroiKdi itiako uho of the “veiitil nyntem,” * 
which waH foruKtrly UHod to Homo oxtoid, in the pedai 
organ of American iiiHtrumontn. 

While the ponitiou of the draw ntop ordimu'ily <let<’r“ 
inirieH the Hpeech or f-iilenec! of a !!ini»;h‘ regi''der or net of 
pipoH, under the verd.il Hyntem the wind nupply (.0 (ho 
fitop-action of the whole or of a, porl.ion of a. wimi eii<'n(, 
iH controlled; the wind being tlm;i cid, off (ireveid.n (.ho 
stops affec(.ed from Hiawdcing, oven thou/'h I,he [-(‘.npeeti v(! 
reglster-knolrH ma,y bo drawn rd. (.In; keyboard. A nl.rik' 
ing difference iHitwerm thin HynI.rnn a.nd our own eimi- 
hination acl/ion in that when ornte o!i(,?d)linhed by l.ho 
builder, the Hliopn affoe(,od by each veidil ea,unot bo 
changed without roarrangometd. of the pitiryi on (Jn* ehoni,. 
In actual jrraeUce, however, it in eunl.omary aJway.M (,o 
group the stopH a(fee(,ed in (.he name wa.y, on rdl ot7',a.n:i; 
the vontiLs UHually being at)pli(>d ehhdiy b) (,ln^ irodn a.nd 
mixtures of each manual, excop(iing in l.ho (!a,no of (,h<! 
foundation stops of the first inamral, an }droa.dy no(.ed. 
These ventils are called (ip’pclH; lut ttpiml <lii (lT(i,ii-(i~ 
orgm = Great to Pneumatics; appal, dan aiirhaa Wind 
to Reeds. 


* ‘The ventil systom is not very popular oiiniHlo I'Vaac.o, an it in¬ 
curs a consideraWo amount of liand-rogiiitnU.ion. T(iiii, in il.nelf, (tan 
aobeved in the past for tho tVonoii orfpuuHtu inucl. f'roator individu¬ 
ality and distinction as oolopwts, tlio Krif'linh playoni liavinr liecoiiio 
tod much tied to tho compomtion poda).M and piiitonii for tlioir com¬ 
binations.” (A. EaglcMd Hull: Oman Playing.) 
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In .jrrdnch orKunn a H(![)ara(,(i v(a)til jjodal in i)r()vi(i(!(l 
for oa_(d. nijuiual aad for tl.o J>M(de, luauK^ th(s fnioiaud. 
di,r(H!f,ionH (mrJm du JUciL; anr/w,-.s- du Jdmilif; ancim du 
(ymnd.-or<iu<<,; anchen du PHale, 

_ a'hoHo v.ad.ilH, as woll a„s all, c()(if)k,r,s, are almost 
jnva.-i.'d)Iy ofmnUul by padah, rather than },y manual 

draw-,s(,ops; wluhj ina.iual pilstoas are j)racti(!ally un¬ 
known.' •' 

adKi wp-s’/ms- d« comUnamrn, with, the; tromulants, are 
the only OKKiha/nicaJ inovciinciritH (mlinarily opnratecl by 
(Iraw-,st()f)s. ':rh(!,s(^ re(/tdr<w da (mnhmamm, or eombina- 
tion f(«'slnrs an^ Hom(iti,.n(!,s provided for each, manual 

and f()r (,he / 6d(dc,. By tluiir uh(j it is poH,sible to effect 
tiK! lollowinjj; action : 

The dra,w-Hto(w (hi,sired at the beginning of the coni- 
jxwition, or lor lirsl, us(i on oach manual, n,r(! dniwn, and 
are broiij;-ht iid,o a,cl,ion by Hiib,s(!((n(!ntly drawing tlu; in- 
,Mf)(i(!tiv(! rq/idra d/i (wnidnamm. Tlxisci sto[),s are tluiniby 
locloid on, a,nd tluiir j‘(!f^i,st(ir-knobK ,rnn,y b(i j)u,sh(!d in 
without sihitKiinfr tlKini, while the seciond combination 
d(i,smid for <!ach manual may Ixi drawn and held in readi¬ 
ness. ^ WlKiti th(i mouKint a,rriv(is at which the new com- 
bina(,i(m is (hisinid, the resf)ectiv<i registre de comhinaison 
IS afi;a,in ofxirated, and tlui old combination vanishes, 
whihi the :new one whi(!h, is actually drawn at the stop- 
knobs corncis into effect. A third combination may now 

^lljivinpr noted Unit in Oormany preferoneo is given to push- 
buttoiiH fjIacKid ixitwoon tFio TtiarmalH, while in Franco pedal move- 
iTumtH aro tlio riilo, Mr. Hfjliwoitor obnorves: 

“In pnriBif)l<i wb irmnl; acknowlB(b»:o that tho Fronch aro Wo often 

have H foot frtMs nhriOHt ncivt^r u hand. And (^xpori(»noo (vndirniB tho principle. 

On (wrrnnn ormnn J nlwnyn hemr tho iKwitation, tli(» rhythmical irregularity 
cauHCHl hy Uio hi,ct Quit tiio porformor m unable to op(u-a,to tho piston procisoly 
nt tho nupiirod inHtitnt." 

IIo OyddH Hhs toHlirnony of Guilrnant and Widor to their preference 
for podidn, and thoir diHapproval of manual pistons. {Deutsche und 
FranzdsiHche Orgelbau/mnst .) 
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similarly be arranged, and when desired may be ex¬ 
changed for the second by the same process, and so on. 
While the entire absence of combination movements, per 
se makes it necessary that aU combinations shall originaUy 
arranged by drawing the stops, the ref sires de com- 
Unaison make it possible for new combinations to be 
arranged at any convenient point, perhaps far in advance 
of the time of their actual employment.^ 

In the older French organs the pipes of the RSdt alone 
were placed in a sweU-box, and the shutters were fre¬ 
quently operated by the ratchet pedal long since dis¬ 
carded by American builders; this pedal was placed far 
at the side of the Pedalier. In recent years the balanced 
pedal has taken the place of this cumbersome contrivance 
in France, although the effectiveness of the latter in 
abrupt changes from open to closed box, or vice versa, 
cannot be denied. Likewise in recent years the Positif 
has often been provided with a swell-box of its own; but 
undoubtedly accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in scale of the pipes, consequently preserving their proper 
proportion to the sonority of the whole instrument." It 
is not customary, however, to enclose any portion of the 
Grandrorgue, nor was it usual to enclose the Bombarde 
or Solo manual in the older organs; but in more recent 


^ I renieLDil>6r a device wHcli was a feature of an organ constructed 
in Boston some twenty years ago, designed to operate upon the whole 
organ in the same manner as the registres de comUnaison upon a single 
manual. The subsequent introduction of combinations adjustable at 
the keyboard has probably rendered such a device superfluous in later 
instruments. 

^Geno^y speaking, sufficient attention has not been paid to 
this point in American organs in recent years; perhaps designedly. 
At all events, our Choir-organs when enclosed in a swell-box have 
lost immeasiirably in sonority and power, whatever they may have 
gained by the addition of solo stops and in variety of tone-color. In 
many cases they are no longer of substantial or even appreciable 
assistance to the Great in the provision of foundation tone. 
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years the latter has frequently been placed in a separate 
swell-box also. 

Tremulants are supplied for one or more of the 
^ m other countries. They find favor according to the 
individual taste of the performer or composer. 

ChmieSj or any of the percussive effects now being 
introduced into some American organs of radical tend¬ 
ency, are not or dinar ily found in Trench organs. 

It is interesting to note that a century or more ago, 
organ stops much in favor among certain performers 
were known as the jeu de rossignol, or Nightingale; the 
jeu de coucou, or Cuckoo, among others.® With the ad¬ 
vent of a serious school of composition and performance 
these toys were outgrown, with a single exception; the 
ionmrre. This interesting accessory was operated by a 
pedal, and effected the speech of a number of the low^t 
notes of the pedal organ, in whatever stops were drawn 
at the time. It served a useful purpose in the musical 
portrayal of a thunderstorm, which still figures as an 
inevitable feature of the daily organ recital dear to the 
hearts of foreign tounsts in Switzerland. Some years 
ago, I remember noting that even the organ of Saiut- 
Sidpice had not escaped the provision of this stupid play- 
thi n g, but a conspicuous hole in the toe-board where 
the pedal operating it once had been, mutely testified to 
the esteem in which the contrivance was held by the 
incumbent of that particular organ post. 

No attempt has been made in Trance to reduce the 
size of the console, and indeed every effort is directed 
toward endowing it with all possible importance, as is 

1 The French word for a chime or peal of bells is cariUon. A stop 
of this name is common in their organs, but it is a Mixture; d^gned 
to add the same brillianoy to the foundation stops that is imparted 

to a bell by tbe prominence of its overtones. 

^See Notes Historiques et Critiques svr rOrgm, by Engdne d© 
BrieqneviUe. 
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fittine to the dignity and power of the imt^ent who* 
S it controls. In the larger instramente the console 
L^y detached from the organ, revetsed P'“«l 
a few tat from it; never at any coi^iderable distance, 
ire compass of the manuals in the older mst^enfe is 
Lm Gtoc^^ but it is being extended upwards to m 
'r«^ntcoktmotion. The PMe formerly entenM 
from C to but similarly is now carried up to g . The 
pedal keyboard is usually of the old “straight type, the 
Le of the front of the sharps being curved,_ however, so 
that the sharp keys at the ends of the T^dalier are longer 
than those in the center. The keys are somewhat nar¬ 
rower than ours, and are highly pohshed. The concave 
and radiating type of pedal keyboard has found httle or 

no favor in France. _ ■, t. n nt. 

The stops are operated by register knobs of rather 

small size, placed on each side of the keyboards; never 
above them, in large organs. The cheek-blocks are often 

I Such passages as the foEowing would unquestionably have been 
written differently, had it not been for this restriction of compass: 


Widox: ^S^i>honle(b 



5 ail6|rK>B(mtroppo) 


Dnboisi Fiat Lux 










Oatliodral of Notro-Damo, Pads 
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MKCHANIOAL AOOlfJHMORIMH 

oiirvdd in a (luarUirMiintlc, and invariuhly tormmL 
Ti.o jd)H(!r)(!(i of f)iH(,otiH [)<!(,W(i(in ftio maiuialH itiaIccH it 
j)OHHil>l(! to |)lao(i ttio latt<!r olowa- to oiui another; and 
tfi(! koyH, (>,s|)(‘(;iaJly tin; Hliarpci, aro ooriHidcrafdy HliorUir 
than on Ani(M-i(i;i,n or{^a,nn. 'riui ovcirhan^ of each manual 
JH tliiiH nidmuHl, a,nd th(! pjwHajjjo from ono keyboard to 
anotlnu- i,s tmibnially fa(;ilitji,t<!d. 

Hearing in itnnd also Uio or<hr of the manualH from 
the ]ow(jHt nf)vvard, tlxs faeility of excHintion of Huch paH- 
HagfiH a,H th(! following ix ai)parent. On our own iirstru- 
mentK tlmy are (iitluu' totally irnpoHKible, or difficult of 
jKwformance, without rcsarrangcumiut of the indicated 
choice of manuals: 










CHAPTER VII 

NOMENCLATURE AND CLASSIFICATION OP REGISTERS 

In the designation of registers all French builders em¬ 
ploy the French language almost exclusively. Stops of 
the sarne character usually bear the same name in the 
iustruments of different manufactmers.^ The lack of 
interest in the creation of new timbres may partly account 
for the latter condition, but the established custom is at 
once convenient and logical.* 

Superfluous or redundant designations, such as our 
Double Open Diapason 16', are avoided: montre 16' 
sufBces. Qualifying adjectives, such as traversUre, har- 
monique, describe special tonal quality or pipe construc¬ 
tion, as with us; or doux, douce, as a measure of intensity. 
A few purely fanciful names, such as cor de nuit (from the 

1 mere reference is made in tins work to organ stops as found on 
Prenehi oi^ns, the stop-names wiU be italicized. Those of American 
organs will be printed in roman and capitalized- 

^ It is not so long since tbe general inclination of American binlders 
seemed to be tbe employment of any language but tbeir own in tbe 
designation of organ stops; although it must be admitted that many 
familiar designations would seem unutterably silly if translated literally 
into English. But I have seen as many as nine foreip languages, 
dead and modem, represented in the specification of a single manual. 
Ignorance of these languages, possibly on the part of of&ce clerks^ and 
program-printers, has led to the firm establishment of certain inac¬ 
curacies in our stop nomenclature: Gross Flute, Hohl Flute, Vox 
Celeste, Viola di Gamba, Viole d’amore, Dolce Cornet, Viole d orchestra 
(sic) are some of those most familiar and not least incorrect. To the 
credit of some of our foremost builders let it be said that an effort to 
secure accuracy and to employ good taste is apparent in more recent 
years; although in many cases the English language is still but slightly 
represented. 
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GcrmSrii Nachthorny but littls r6S6iD.bliiig 6itli6r it or tbo 
watchman’s signal, whence it derives its name); tuba 
mirabilis, whose power is no longer astonishing; and the 
voix celeste, which hardly reminds one of the stringed 
instnnnents commonly associated with our heavenly 
abode,- unless in Fra Angelico paintings. But these 
exceptions are but incidental; in the main, French speci¬ 
fications exhibit striking simplicity of nomenclature, 
mostly confined to single and descriptive nouns. 

In certain famihes of stops no attempt is made to assign 
a different name to stops of different pitch. Flute is the 
general designation of all registers of open pipes in that 
family, whether of 32-, 16- 8-, or 4-ft. pitch; a qualifying 
adjective being added when necessary. likewise stopped 
flutes on the manuals are known as bouTdons, whether at 
16-ft. or 8-ft. pitch.^ 

Strings and reeds are more often given different names 
according to their pitch or quality. 

Under the general head of fonds, or foundation stops, 
are grouped those registers which give the tone at the 
pitch played, or at one of its octaves, either above or 
below. Jeux de mutation, or mutation stops, give a note 
other than the one played, or one of its octaves. Muta¬ 
tion stops are simple, if one tone is produced by a single 
key; compound, if more than one. Compound mutation 
stops are called mixtures, although often bearing different 
names according to the identity of their component tones. 

Strictly speaking, then, an 8-ft. reed is a foundation 
stop. Under the French system, however, fonds do not 
include reeds, which are collectively known as catches; 

^ The latter practice is especially to be recommended, being far pr^- 
erable to our misnomer “Stopped Diapason/’ wMcb is not a Diaj»son 
and never has been; or to Oedackt, old German for gedecM, wMeh I 
have even known to be rendered as Gedaebt, in a vain attempt at cor¬ 
rection. 
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wMe in actual practice the family name mixtures includes 
all compound mutation stops; the simple mutation stops, 
being comparatively few in number, are either given indi¬ 
vidual names, or grouped as mutations. They would 
ordinarily be considered as falling under the head of 
mixtures, however, being combined into the equivalent 
of compound stops at the discretion of the performer. 
The fonds correspond to our foundation flue-work, and 
do not include vibrating stops like the voix cdeste and 
unda maris. 

The general groups then, are these. fonds, mixtures, 
anches.^ 

The stops commonly foimd on French organs are thus 
classified by M. Alexandre CeUier: * 


MEDIUM SCALE 


Montre or Principal 

Contrebasse 

Prestant 

Doublette 

Piccolo 


16' and 8' (32' and 16' in the P6dale) 
16' {Pidale only) 

4 ! 

2 ' 


1 ' 


Diapason 8' 

VMoncelle 8' 

K'eraulophone 8' 

Salidonal 8' 

Fugara 4' 

Germhorn 8' and 4' 


1 As tMs classifieatiorL seems to recommend itself in point of logio 
and convenience, I shall hereafter refer to flue-work of 32-, 16-, 8-, 
4- and 2-ft. pitch as Foundation, in distinction to Mixtures and 
Reeds. Simple mutation stops, with the exception of the Twelfth 
and an occasional Quint, are rarely encountered in our later American 
organs. 

® UOrgm Moderne. I have rearranged and somewhat amphhed 
the list of simple mutation stops. 
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NAUItOW HOAbU! 

Gamhe or Viole de gambe K' 

Voix celeste 8' 

Dulciane 8' and 4' 

Unda maris 8' 

WI»B SCALE 

Flute harmonique 8' 

Flute octaviante 4' harmonic 
Octavin 2' 

Flute traversiere 8' 

Flute 4' 

Piute 16' (Manuals and PSdale) 

Flute 32' {P6dak only) 

Flute creuse 8' 

Flute d pavilion 8' 


STOIMMfiO MEOISTEIIS OB BOtTBDONS 


Bourdon 
Soubasse 
Flute douce 

Bourdon a. cheminSe 
Cor de nuit 
Quintaton 


16' and 8' (Manuals) 
32' and 16' (PSdale) 

4' 

8 ' 

8 ' 

16' and 8' 


SIMPLE MUTATION STOPS 


iP4dale) 

Grosse quinte 10 f' 

Grosse tierce 6 |' 

Quinte or quinte flute 6 
Septieme 4 4' 
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(Manuals) 

Quinte flute 5 

Grosse tierce 3 

Quinte 2 §' 

Nasard 2 §' (Stopped pipes) 

Septieme 2 f' 

Quarte de nasaxd 2! 

Tierce 1 f 

Larigot 1 i 

Septieme 1 ¥ 

COMPOUND MUTATION STOPS 

(Mixtures) 

Fourniture 

Cymbale 

Plein-jeu 

Cornet 

Carillon 

REEDS 

Bombarde 32^ and 16^ {P4dale) 
Trompette 8' 

Clairon 4' 

Hautbois S' 

Basson 8' (16' in P4dale) 

Cor anglais S' 

Clarinette S' 

Cromorne S' 

Foix humaine 8' 



THK NAVK FKOM OUCiAN' LOFT 

































(niAFTioR vrn 

PIU'irxXMINANT CIIlAIUdTKItlHTICH OH’ JUMIHTUATION 

I HAVio alroHfly f)()int(!(l out t,ha(, l,h<i tonal Hchcnie of 
th() IwiHl, Ii’nnic.h orfrariH ahoH abovo all (ilwo at p(!rf(iction 
of {iiiH(!robI(i. (Stof)H <J(iHign(i(l primarily or (ivon oxelu- 
sivc^ly for nolo uK(s arc not laokiiif!;, Inri in a majority of 
WirioiiH cornpoHitioriH, at Itwwt ii[> to within a very few 
y(«i,rK, tint (liwplny of hoIo (|ualitioH liaH umially boon nab- 
ordirmtod to conHidcirationH of cnHomblo. On the whole, 
in tlu'.ir int<U 7 )r(!tationH of orKJxn coinfawitionH, the Krcnch 
ar(i !U!(!iiHtomod to d( 7 )Otid npofi the nuaneoH made po,s- 
Hibh^ by p(frf(Mdi toueb, eontrol, rather than iifxni (d'feetH 
dc!riv(!d from fr<j(|U(!nt elnutgoH of intcriHity or color in 
nigiHtration. To thetn, tfui ird,rijiHie rnuwcal value of the 
work in of more imf)ort!in<;e than th(5 variety or novelty 
of tins colofH in which it iH cloth(i<l. Throuf?h the per- 
fe.ction of touch, which, a,H elHcwherii notcid, jb the sine 
qua non of the .h’rcmch orsaruHt, tlu) fincBt nuances of 
rhythm, ac.ccint and phrasing are obtained; while the 
tr-(!atm(mt from the standpoint of registration is more 
objective. 

Probably this condition may be ascribed to several 
causes; among them the character of the part assigned 
to the organ in liturgical worship, the size of the edifices, 
and, not least of all, the limitation placed upon frequent 
changes of registration by the mechanical system of 
French organ construction; in which composition or 
combination movements — as we understand them, and 
are accustomed to them — usually are entirely lacking. 
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French organs contain few, if any stops of which virtual 
equivalents (often bearing the same names) are not found 
in American instruments; although frequently varying 
in timbre or in relative intensity, due partly to methods 
of construction. Eegisters which we are wont to use as 
“solo stops” in melodic work, such as Flutes, Gambas 
(of the older type) and Diapasons, and among the reeds 
the Oboe, Trumpet, Clarinet, et cet, are common to the 
organs of both countries. The same is true of other 
stops used for special effects, in either solo or harmonic 
treatment; such as the Vox humana, Voix C61estes, Unda 
Maris, Quintadena, et cet} New timbres, however, have 
not been especially sought; and thus it follows that some 
registers introduced into American organs during the 
past fifteen years are still practically unknown or un¬ 
employed in France. 

The treatment of such stops as those named above, m 
solo or “special effect” work, needs no comment, as it 
differs but little from that to which we are accustomed.* 
It is chiefly in the combination of stops for general en¬ 
semble work, and in the manner of such combination, 
that our study lies. 

As I have already noted, we find in French organs that 
dependence is placed largely upon the foundation stops 
for sonority, upon the reeds for power, and upon the 
reeds and mixtures, or mutations, for brilliancy. 

1 Interesting examples of the ingenious use, in opposition to each 
other, of solo stops or combinations on different manuals, will be fo™a 
in Les Heures Bourguignonnes, by Georges Jacob; and in six Preludes 
for the Magnificat on the Feast of All Saints, by H. pajlier- 

2 In his admirable treatise, UOrgue ModernSy 3VI, Alex* Ueluer has 
noted many interesting examples of the use of various registers both 
as solo stops and ^‘en dMaUr or iu combination with each other; with 
references to French organ compositions illustrating such use. As a 
study of the French organ, from the French point of view, this worE 
is invaluable. A most interesting preface has been provided by M. 
Louis Vierae. 
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IV()|)a()ly oiHi of (Jio niosl, (tfnkiiif!; iiMagan in Fronch 
rci^iHfnifion in flu! fi-(5(|U(!til, (anployirKnij. of al) flui fouii- 
(lafion HfopH of a giv<tn inUaiMily on all rnannalH Hinuil- 
fanooiwly ; aM for inM(,an(!<;, ff'/Vi’ f'omk tV'; ' or /*'on<h 
!(>', In fl'In nuuinor a lioinogotnionH cotnbinaiion 

of any <l((Hir<',(l infcuiMify in obfaJtKid, hucIi aH Ih g’onorally 
a(Ioi)l/(Hl in |)(a-for,inan(*.(;N of liacli’M worl<H, aiKl of por- 
iioriH of many tno(l(!rn Kn^ncli (lompoHii-ioiiH.’* 

''I’o ohl.ain a tvHlucfion of inUaiHify wifhouf altcrinj!; the 
gfUKiral (lolor of Mueli a,n (aiwanhle, it in suflicuait to leave 
tli (5 (Irand-orgufi and up to the to which the 

R 6 c;U haH f)r(iviously l)(i<‘n coupled ; and from thence up 
to th(! lUnl., finally cloHinf>; tlx) Hwcdl-box. The reverKe 
op(!ration is (xpiaJIy (wisy. Th{i (dTect of this procedure 
on an AitK 5 ric,a.n orga,n will lx; discussed in a later chap¬ 
ter ; for th(i pr(^s<^nt it will sufric(! to point out its effective- 
iKiSH on th(i f'naich organ by rciason of the ndative strength 
of th(^ founda.tion sl/0|)S of th<^ H<!V(iral manuals; those of 
the drand-orgiui I sang not disi>roi)ortionately loud, and 
thos<i of the oth((r manuals being relatively strong and 
j)ositiv(!.'‘ 

It is a fre()U(!nt (ujstorn to (unploy th(! foundation stops 
of all manuals as above, but with the addition of the 

* ®x. 8. Widorj Z”^ Sj/mphonie {Pmlwlium circulare). 

Dubois: Fugue in D Major. 

Cdsar Franck: Fantaisie (C major); PBce symphonique; 

Fri&re: Chorale, in E major. (See footnote, p. 74.) 

* Bx. 9. Wider: Symphonie. 

Bonnet: Canzona. 

® “Tiio oriHomblo of the S-ft. foiindatioo stopH, corresponding to the 
fltring-(in»rt()t of the oreiioHtra, constituteH the ‘ordinary’ of organ 
musie; from, it wo ol)taiii an impresHion of calm sweetness and infinite 
ror>oHo. itar>id Tnovoin<intH, offoctH of power, are obtained from the 
mutation stops. ’'I’he oryano jdmo of IJach is composed of these two 
groups to tfie exclusion of all reeds upon the manuals.” (Wider: 
Technique dc I’Orcheslre Moderne.) 

*Ex. 10. Widor: Symphonic (1st and 3d movements). 

RenS Vieme: Pr&lude grave. 
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rc(!(lH, or of Uio roodn jukI loixiuroiH of flxi only ; ^ 

(iloHod HW(dl“l»ox tnukoH it i)0HHil)l<! to koop tlx^ IntilitT 
praotioidly utinotiood in tlio haok^-iround, to l)o ntili/,<;<i in 
rnnkirif!; a gnidual a,nd iinproasivo musemdo. In tlxi latt<>(* 
caHo, of (!(»urH(i, tho foundation tono will no lotiKor l>o 
cxcluHivtily <‘,vid(nit. 

Again, tlio foundation nl.opH of any nuinu.'d, (dtlnn- of 
8' alone, of 8' and 4', of 10', 8' and d', or Hi', 8', 4' and 2', 
are fnuiuently eord-rantcnl to Kj)eeifie <;olorH, an HtringH or 
on other kcfyboardH.® 

Tn the niaJ.ter of individual foiuxlation Htopn, and of 
grourw tnad(5 uj) of tlxnn or ineluding tlxun, Hcw<n-;d eon- 
HidcsraiiionH ar<^ vital. Ifirnli o( all hdi uh tak(i l\i(' Jlilt'f'"’ 

Tins li’reneh organ iM liixirally provi<l(!d with (hd-eis, 
although p<n'ha/pM h^HH Ho than the ( 4 (*rni}Ui, In ili(. 
fentxsr, th(! H~ft. opfui (lutoH upon all rn;uiu;d!t a,re inoiit 
ofUni of the harmonic varied,y; i.c,., through a,t le.{i,nt tln^ 
upp(!r half of their comiKiHM th(5 pipevi !U'<e ituwle twic,<e 
their UHual hmgl.h, a,ml piere<Ml w> a,H to produeve (,h(! unie.on 
pitch at the m»t(^ f)la,y(xl.' 'I’hiH va,ri(d,y of [d,op wn,ii in¬ 
troduced hy davnillAd !oll in tin! orga,n of Sa,int I h!niii, 
ill I8dl, wh(!r(! tin! aiiplie^ition of tin! “ni.nrMno lUvrkv.t,'’ 
or piKiuniatie! palhit, (ii'Ht r<!nd(ir<!d fea,h:lhh! tin! uit<! of llie 
additional wind iinwun! indiM|n!nsa,hl<! to it, 'I’ln! tom! 

iBx. 11. Vleme: Symphonie (Prdluda) 

S'"” l^jimphonic (Alldirro) 

Widor: Symphonic gothiqua ((IrHl, nioveiintat) 

S'"" Symphonk (I'oiirt.li iiiovdirii'iitp 
Cte Franck: Pkcehiroiqm 
Bonnet: Prilude 
Tournemire: Pi&ce symphonique 
Piem6: Prilude 

Maqnaire: Symptwnie (foiirtli niovertnml,) 

»Bx. 12. Wider: 4"^ Symphonic (Andanlc, oarUahUc) 
f"*® Symphonic (flftli moviiinent) 

Bonnet: Nocturne 
Dubois: No’il 
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of ili(! luirrnonio fliifo ih hrilliatil; und Htrorig, but not 
ov<ir"loii(l. oUi(ir fliiLo- Htofw, Hiioh hh the (/lurabolla 

jitxl ''IV}iv(irH<i Flu(/(!, jm“- ji,Iho iiifnxluwid in largo orgajw, 
ilK^y ar(i usually HUi)f)l(!:tti(U)(,ary fo ihows of Ul<^ harmonic 
Hi)<xii(«, and, aH a, rul(i, do not niphwxs the latter on more 
thar» one manual. 'I’fui d-fl,. flidxw uIho, (ixeept the/Mic 
douect, ar<! UHually of this liaxmonic variety, an well as 
tlie 2-ft. stop (ialhid tli(! odavin. 

'TIhshc! liarnioiiie flutes haid themselves admirably to 
coird)ination in (msemble, and j)rodu(;e a sonority (piite 
un!i,ttainabl(! by (Irossflbbrn; or by the Doppelflbte, 
foruKirly so much us(m1 in this country. 

Ihifore taking ip) th(^ stops of the gamha group, I would 
call s()(!<iial att(ud,ion (,o sev(!ral registers whoso (piality 
is (piitci (lifbinml/ from that commonly imjjartod to stops 
of I,he Ham(5 nanus in Anusrican organs. I refer to the 
violonadU;, tins h'/muUrphorm and Uks mlir/ional. The 
Iatt(sr, whihs .'ifsfsroafshing tins garnhe in (puility more 
lusju'ly than docss tins violoncdla, is still a stop of rnedimn, 
not of narrow senhs; ji,nd in |i’ranc(5 it isartakes more of 
tins charaebsr of a (juicst Diapason. The viohnedb stands 
b(5(/W(s(sn (,Ik5 mo-rdra and the Halicdonal, as does also the 
Mrdulopliiona ; ne,ij,h(sr one posscsssing tins distinct string 
<|uali(,y, in tins rnodesrn s(snse, which we would instinctively 
associat{s with it. 

Tins hVtsmifi string stops of 8-ft. pitch are chiefly the 
garnhe (not- to b(s (sonfus(sd with our modern Gamba); 
and the vibrating stofss tioix (Made ^ and undo mavis, of 

voix cMaHCy thci |)rmGipal typo of Htops of the vibrating 
Bpo<*J(5H, rfigulatod to produeo quitch rapid bcatn with the good garnhe 
wliioJ) iH iridiHf)oiiHa})lo to it, whoa oxnployod with moderation and 
diH(o’(dion, prodiK'dJB eharming offootH by reaHon, of its finesse and pene¬ 
trating vilirato, rfiiuh^red elastio and softened by the swell-box. These 
eff(^otB iiave, so to spcjak, made it classic in the works of composers. 
Unfortunately it is often subjected to deplorable abuse. The organist 
who is lacking in taste and erudition, who finds in its strange timbre 
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which the former is often used in combination with other 
string stops.^ Lacking the pungency characteristic of 
our modern string voicing, the gambe blends admirably 
with the other foundation stops, intensifying their effect 
without unduly betraying its own presence; and^ leaving 
to the voix cSlBstc the character which is peculiarly its 
own, more by reason of its vibrations than because of 
the individuality of its tone-color. 

The French voix cileste (with which the gambe is in¬ 
variably drawn)® is noticeably stronger in intonation 
than ours, unless the latter be composed of pipes of the 
Gamba type; partly because the quality and intensity 
of the sharp rank (provided by the voix cOeste itself) are 
not determined or governed by those of the soft Viola or 
Salicional to which the sharp rank is so frequently added 
in our organs. With us the result is either a Sahcional 
having the quahty and intensity proper to the Voix 
c41estes, or else a Voix c41estes of colorless and ineffective 
tone because of its determination by the necessities of 
the double use of the aforesaid Viola or Salicional. The 
French voix celeste is an extremely effective stop, both 
because of its distinctly individual character, and also 
because of its wide range of expression, due to the primary 
intensity of its voicing.® 

a eloak for the poverty of his own teehnique, employs it upon every 
occasion; combines it upon a single manual with the most incompatible 
stops, and thus produces not only a perpetual tickling of the auditory 
nerve' which is wearisome to a degree, but also a gating effect which 
far better merits the appellation infernal than ‘ cdestial. (C.-M. Phili¬ 
bert : he Grand-Orgue de 8aint-0uen A Rouen.) 

'Ex. 13. Widor: d™* Sym/ihonic (second movement). 

* On French organs it is necessary to draw the gambe in addition 
to the voix cSlesie, the latter being a single-rank stop. On our own 
organs it is customary to have the register-knob for the Voix edlestes 
draw both ranks simultaneously; it is therefore unnecessary for _ua 
to draw another stop to represent the gambe, when the latter, or its 
equivalent, is already included in the Voix celestes drawn. 

3 Ex. 14. Widor: Symphonic (Canon). 
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with special regard to such use. Its tone is Powerful, 
S the character of the subjoined example would de- 

maud: 

Ex 18. Wider; 2”* Symphonie (edition of 1900) 

{Salve Regina). 

In the general treatment of the P6dale by French 
composers several characteristics stand forth prominently. 
One is the avoidance of doubling in the octave, which at 
one time (and for special reasons) was so generally prac¬ 
ticed in Germany. In this respect the example of Bach 
is again foUowed by the French school, and with unques¬ 
tionable advantage to the development of a clear and 
precise Pedale technique. Another feature is the variety 
of phrasing indicated, which assumes for its effective and 
adequate realization Pedale action and pipe speech of im 
variable regularity and promptness. Passages which 
abound in the works of nearly all French composers 
would be impossible of artistic performance, were this 
assumption not justified. Whether for the phrasing of 
hgaio passages or for the clear and umform detaching of 
some or all the notes in others, the French organ responds 
admirably to any demands that may legitimately be 

made upon it in these respects.^ ... ^ 

The tendency of the French to indicate changes of 
manual with more frequency than alterations of registra¬ 
tion upon a single keyboard is accounted for, at least in 
part, by the absence of convenient mechanical facilities 
for several successive changes upon a single 

manual, such as are afforded by oux composition pistons 
or pedals. It therefore follows that the practice in en¬ 
semble registration is rather to combine groups of like or 
unlike quahties, one from each manual, by means of the 

1 See Ex. 1 and 2. Also Widor: 2’"* Symphonie (Pastorale). 
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coH|»l<u'H.' In UiiM (HitmnnlJon il, in (wwy (lO rtijiliisc (,h« 
SMlvji.nl,n.f!;(i of a, rourili k<!yl)oiu'(l (ivon on n,n ofjojiu) of noni- 
j)}i.niXiv<!ly tno(l<inU/(i niwi, hh for inMfanoo that of Uio 
Ma<l('l<!in<^ iti I’arin; whiolii i)ohh(!,sho,s only *18 Hpoaking 
h(<oi)s, I)UI. Iian four tna.unalM. 

Not only ar<i li'nuicJi orgarw fjraciically (l(>voi<l of com- 
l)in!i,tion inov(!tn(!nts of tfu; tyfXJ familiar to UH, but 
sforzando iind aremmdo (xmIuIh ar<5 (xinally unknown. Mr. 
Holiw(‘it>5(ir thus utakiH tlio k'niruih j)oint of vi(iw nigarding 
the la(,t(ir appliance!: 

“f woil know tli(! n<lvantag(!H of a C'niHceindo Pexlal, for ox- 
atnt)l(!, in omtorio accouipanimont witk largo chonwoH; and I 
admit tha,t in npo<iiii,l eiaww ox(!0[)tional (ilTetotn can bo iwoducod 
witfi it. bid. I do not agroo witli itH total elornination, OHpocially 
in innI.rumontH of Iohh tha.n thirty ntofiH, whore itH offoct in 
Himjily l)a,rbaroni). I fear aJ.so tfiat it liaH not had tin! bewt 
in(lu(!no(! over our |()orin)in| organintH, and OHiiocially organ 
(;oinf)()HorH, Hin(!0 it ban led them both away from tlui geinuino, 
Himpio, thoiigldiful rogintration and taught thiiin to regard the 
organ an an iuHtriinxint which iH played Moiid and soft’; 
ra,ttior tlian an tb<i inany-Hideid unit, in whieih <!vory crescendo 
muHt b<! lihe rewult of th(! combination of choHon tono-colorH.” 

And again: 

'"riu! ar(,iHl-ic being of an organ, and still more of organ 
muHio, Ih dot(!rminod on tluH iuHtruinerit by the manner in 
which the paHHagC! from p to/, from / toj/ is effected, and from 
ff [jack (;0 (/h<! original reigistration. In the German organ the 
(>(!HC(!ndo Pedal {RegialGrrad or Walze) has been adopted. It 
dominates l;ho organ, as the playing of our virthosi testifies; 
it commandH the literature! and composition, as a glance in a 
new e)rgan cornpewition reveals. In other words, we [the Ger¬ 
mans] effect a crescendo by bringing on all the registers evenly, 

iBx. 20. Wider: 7'"* SympHonie (fourth movement). 

Quef: Tristamento. 

Vieme: 2'"‘ Symphonie (Choral). 
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one after the other, so that they all are played from the chief 
manual; we renoimce the realization of the individuality of 
the several manuals in the crescendo; we accept it as standing 
to reason that every crescendo must connote a change of color; 
we find ourselves committed to the resulting monotony of hav¬ 
ing the order in which the stops are brought on always one 
and the same, namely, that which the builder has seen fit to 
provide in the Crescendo Pedal; we give up aU thought of 
determining when we wish to introduce 16-ft. stops, or 8-, or 
4- or 2-ft., or mixtures, or reeds; in the ensemble we submit 
to the everlasting bondage into which the builder has led us, 
and renounce every liberty in effecting the crescendo, where 
liberty and Art are surely so closely related; all this, in order 
to be in a position to effect a crescendo by means of the simple 
movement of a wheel or pedal. 

The dependence placed upon the crescendo pedal in 
much of the German organ composition of recent years, 
fully justifies Mr. Schweitzer’s attitude of protest. 
Although to a far lesser extent, there is danger of the 
same condition being realized in America by the alterna¬ 
tive action of building up a crescendo by means of fixed 
combination movements, in the absence of a powerful 
and effective Swell- or Solo-organ. If the latter are lack¬ 
ing, after a certain point is reached only the stops added 
to the Great-organ have any perceptible effect on the 
ensemble. 

The absence of any pedal movements or combination 
pistons operating single Pedale stops frequently leads the 
composer to employ the Gro/nd-orQue exclusively as a 
means of obtaining certain registers in the Pedale at the 
desired moment, through the coupler, which is operated 
by a pedal. In this connection a 16-ft. bourdon on 
the Grand-orgue offers another advantage to the French 
organist, since it can be added as indicated thxou^ the 

1 Deutsche und Franzdsische Orgelbaukunst, 
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podjil (,<)H rMale cofnbinaaoii ♦)[ niopH only 

I)y a Tn<)v<un(in(, of Uxi foot, d’fxi (lanon hy Widor offoA 
an int((r(wtinf!: (^xn,rnpl(t of tfa; additkm of 8-ft. 

ami l(i~ft. pitot) to tlio rfidale, hyoouplinp; \hG lUdt and 
OramlHiraue ronpootivoly; tho only PdlaU ntop actually 
drawn being a Jl/dle of 4-ft.: 

Ex. 19. Widor: 2'"* Symphonie (Pastorale) 

$"* Symphonie (Canon) 

Vincent d’Indy: Qui sequitur me non ambidat 
in tenebris (Antienne) 

Now let UH examine the manner in which the full 
Htrength of the orga,n in attained on the French instru- 
mejit by a gradual aresemdo from a combination of mod¬ 
erate iritenHiiy, 

AHHuming ttijit in moHt caHCH it iw impracticable to add 
HUcccHHively the remaining Ktopn, in their proper order, 
by actimlly drawing the regiHter-hnobH, dependence must 
be pl{ice.d enj.irely uf)on the mechanical accessories de- 
s(/iibed in (yhaf)ter VI, These accessories are: vcntils 
for th(^ foundiition stops of one or more of the manuals, 
and for the l*6d<dc; ventils for the reeds (or reeds and 
mixtures) of each manual and of the P6dale; swell-pedals 
operating the folds of swell-boxes provided for at least 
the Hdtil, and ()ften for one or more of the other manuals, 
always excor)ting the Crand-orgue; and finally the sub¬ 
octave couplers, with the addition, perhaps, as a final 
resource, of one or more reeds of extreme power. Bearing 
in mind that ordinarily every one of the accessories men¬ 
tioned is operated by a pedal, without interference with 
the work of the hands in performing the music allotted 
to them, and that no difficulty is commonly experi¬ 
enced in depressing or releasing each pedal at the precise 
instant demanded by the accent or phrasing of the com- 
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position/ - we realize that the Fvoueh pomim HubstitutoH 
of no mean value for our compoFiium inovernontH, and 
for our Crescendo and Sforzando redals; although they 
are less numerous, and necessarily the manner of employ¬ 
ment of their system must dilfer itiatcirially from that 
dictated by our own mechanical resources. 

Generally speaking, the procedure is approximately as 
follows, although the order of entrance of each of the 
several tonal groups can be varied at will. 

Foundation stops are drawn upon all manuals; also 
reeds; swell-boxes being closed, as well as the several 
reed-ventils. The ventil for the foundation wtops of the 
Grand-orgue is also closed, making it possible; to utilize; 
this keyboard at first as one upon whiedHio omiileiy only 
the resources of the other manual divisions, obtaineiel 
through the couplers; the foundation steips eif the; Grand- 
orgue not sounding, even though drawn, as is the; case 
also with the reeds of all manuals. 'Hu; Mcil being 
coupled to the Grand-orgue, only the; fe)un<lation si,ops eif 
the former are first heard; then tlmse; e)f Ihe; are; 

added by means of the coupler, the;u those; eif the; Holo or 
Bomlarde, if there be a fourth manual; finally t-lie; ve;ntil 
of the Grand-orgue is opened, and all the; founelatiem steips 
of the organ are now united. The swe;ll-be)xe;s are; neiw 
opened, or may have been openeel at any rireiviems thru;, 
according to the relative strength of the; se;ve;ral manuals. 
With a quick movement the box of the; Mdt is rmw e;le)scd, 
the wind then being admitted to the re(;ds and mixtures 
of the E&cit by the depression of the respective ventil- 
pedal; the swell-box then being slowly opened as far as 
desired. At the proper time the reeds of the Positif are 
similarly added, then those of the Solo and finally those 
of the Grand-orgue and P4dal6, in each case by the opera- 

1 All the pedals operating ventils and oouplera are of the “loeMng- 
down” type. (See drawing of console, opposite p. 42.) 
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(iion of iho niHixjofivo v(iriUI. C Joiiiinuing, the mib-ootave 
<!()upl(irH nr(! HUt!(!(^wHiv<!ly uddod if (hwired; and if the 
ItfydI. in xidlioionUy i)ow<!rful, aw in often the cawc, the 
oponirifi; of tlio HW(!ll-l)ox, which may have boon intor- 
nif)t<!d |)r(iviouHly, in now coniphiUid, afTcxitinj? the on- 
wnnblct of tii(i onl.iro organ, a,H already noted in a previous 
<;haf)t(5r. 

All of thf5se movements are accomplished with extreme 
eaH(j and aceura<ty, without nvrnoving a finger from the 
k(iyl)oard; and th<i cramyndo thus obtained on a large 
organ is of ixxiuliar HinoothnesH and impressiveness. 
Naturally th(i r(!V(5rH(! ofxsration, ■ - a diminuendo from 
th(( full r)ow(!r of the organ to the foundation stops of a 
singhi manual, ■ is elTected with eciual ease and in the 
sa,ni(i rela,tiv(s manner. 

Mod(!rn h’numh <!onit)OHitionH afford abundant examples 
of this type of (rcHCondo, for instance : 

Ex. 21. Vieme: Symphonie (PrSlude) 

2"* Symphonie {Allegro; Final) 

CBsax Franck: Chorales 
Guilmant: Lamentation 
BoMmann: Suite gothique {Toccata) 

The f)p(Tation and effectiveness of the French swell- 
box difhirs from our own only as such effectiveness is 
det(innin(5d in each individual case by the construction 
and sp(5(!ification. As has been noted, in a large organ 
the lUcil is plentifully supplied with mixtures, and with 
foundation stops and reeds of several pitches; it is de¬ 
signed to exercise its influence upon the total ensemble of 
ali the other manual stops of the organ.^ 

^ “Contrary to the custom, of many German builders, who place 
in the swell-box only the softest stops, CavaillS-CoU has always and 
rightly placed there powerful and brilliant registers. In a swell-box 
soft stops gain but little in sweetness, and offer but a very limited 
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In the use of the Swell, however, the custom of certain 
lYench composers and performers does vary materially 
from our own. This can best be expressed in the words 
of two well"^iualified writers . 

^^That expression which is characteristic of the modem 
organ can be but subjective, it is born of mechanical means 
and possesses nothing of spontaneity. ... A serious organist 
will never avail himself of these [this] means of expression, 
unless architecturally; that is to say, by straight lines and by 
designs. By lines, when he passes slowly from piano into forte, 
by an almost imperceptible gradient, and in constant progres¬ 
sion, without break or jolt. By designs, when he takes ad¬ 
vantage of a second of silence to close the swell-box abruptly 

between a/orte and a piaiio.” ^ 

“We may say that in French organ-plajdng the sentiment 
for architecture, which to a certain extent is the foundation of 
every French art, comes to the fore. Thus the swell-box has 
its own special function. It serves not for emotional expres¬ 
sion, but for architectural line. On all French organs the 
Recii manuals are so important that the foundation-tone of the 
whole organ may be affected by the tone-mass contained in the 
swell-box. 

“Breadth and simplicity in the treatment of the swell-box 
become steadily more noticeable in French organ-playing. In 
Cesar Franck and the older compositions of Saint-Saens we 
find still the diminutive, frequent use of the swell-box as a sub¬ 
stitute, to a certain extent, for the emotional expressiveness 
lacking in the organ. . . . But more and more this treatment 

d^ree of variation in intensity. Stops which are powerful, decisive 
and brilliant, on the contrary, at the same time that they are capable 
of being held in restraint at the will of the performer, lend themselves 
to the sharpest contrasts as well as to the most finely graduated nuances 
and vary the intensity within such extended limits that such varia¬ 
tions affect most sensibly the whole sonority of the balance of the in¬ 
strument; an invaluable resource in rendering the effect supple and 
elastic.” (C.-M. Philibert, Causerie sur le Grand-orgue A Saint-Ouen 
de Rouen). 

* Ch.-M. Widor, Preface to L’Orgue de Bach, by A. Pirro. 
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iri f^ivitiK wjiy 1,0 (,li(> niinplt!, nwl-rnitKid uws of tlm HW(iU-hox 
only on hrojwl liinw, n,H il, frinrnpliH in (,Ihs IjihI, works of (Juil- 
iniuil/ and Widor. If has luuioitK! part, of (,lu! llosh and blood 
ol^ flus'r pnpils; noinpjin; (,Iu> fu-Hl, or^an syinphony of Vicnie 

wjUi inod(irn (!(inna,n (!Oin[)OHifionH. . . i 

* A. Seliwoltzor, Deulttche und FTanzdsischc Ovgelbaukunst. 
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the adaptation of french registration to 

AMERICAN ORGANS 


CHAPTER IX 

Adaptation; The Manuals 

In the adaptation of registration indicated for French 
instruments by the composer, the obvious similarity of 
nomenclature is in many cases a source of much danger. 
It is natural that we should translate the French designa¬ 
tion, gambe, by Gamba; fliUe, by Flute; diapason, by 
Diapason; G.-O., jeux defend de 8 pieds, Great foundation 
stops, 8-ft.; Fed. fl<lte 8', Ped. Flute 8'. Nothing could 
be simpler—or more liable to lead to an effect quite differ¬ 
ent from that reahzed upon the French instrument.^ In 
this regard many American adapters and editors have laid 
themselves open to the charge of being satisfied with 
giving the obviously literal translation without considera¬ 
tion of real, or at least of approximate equivalents, or of 
the general characteristics of the French organ. And 
usually the published directions of French editors are not 

1 “ WitR regard to printed indications, wlien given, they must nearly 
always be taken as mere suggestions and must by no means be blindly 
followed. Indeed, so great are the differences of tone and balance on various 
instruments that printed stop-indications are occasionally worse than useless 
even misleading.” (A. E. Hull: Organ Playing.) 

“ The sensitive orchestral conductor will take care to try out the stops of each 
organ with which he has to do, and wiU not be guided merely by their names. 
One and the same register is often constructed differently by different builders, 
or at least is differently voiced; again, many stop-names are also devoid of 
significance, while some defy all the skill of a philological expert.” (Eichard 
Strauss, in his revision of BerHoz’ TraiU d'Instrumentation.) 
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fnui frotri ih(( Hjuiui (si-rons. 'Po ()()tni)!ir<i ific c}iani<!ioristic« 
<)I (,h(i tyj)i(!;il inHiniinoiitH of <«i,ch couniry, to the oad that 
h’ninoh ooinpoHitiotiH :itiji,y ho nuulonid upon our iriHtru- 
inonts with fidolityto tiio Hpirit, and not alone to the ap- 
{)ar(ud/ l(^(/l/or o( the ()o:tnpoH(U’’H oxj)r(!HHed intention, is the 
primary aim of tliis volurtui. 

In this matkif of adajjtation, di/Iioulty will be en- 
ocHiatentd in tlui trciatinont of the gcnuTal (insemble more 
of(/(m than in that of solo stops or tluiir combinations. As 
I have ahnady poinkid out, ;French builders include few 
stops in tlndr organs with a view to their ex(ilusive use in 
solo work. Whihi th(br() is no lack of variety of registers 
well litt(bd for stich a jburjbose, in point of beauty and in- 
dividuidity of tone, tlxisrs rpialities are never allowed to 
prodorninaii(! to siubli ati extent as to impair their usefulness 
in (iomhination witli any and jill otiubr stofjs with which 
they r»rop(!rly migld; h(b combined. In all our study of 
adiif)tation we must k(i(!p tlu; above constantly in mind, 
rcbalizing that-, Ixbfon; a,II, i,h(i hknuch organ is an ensemble 
ins<.rum(bnt, whoso power is achieved not through the 
loudncbSH or brilliance of a few stops, but by virtue of 
the (!OTrd)itjation of many component elements, each cor- 
rcicl-Iy proportioruid to the other and to the whole, and 
all (!olIectiv(bly producing an effect of solid and yet bril¬ 
liant sonority. 

Nowhere is the analogy between organ and orchestra 
more striking than in the aspect of the former as an en¬ 
semble instrument. It is not because it possesses stops 
imitating with more or less success the tone of various 
orchestral instruments, as flute, oboe, clarinet, English 
horn, trumpet, et cetera (a success which would not be en¬ 
hanced, it must be suspected, were the tone of the real 
instrument, produced by an artist, ever to be heard 
by^ the side of that of its namesake in the organ). But 
it is because the principle upon which each founds its 
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onw'.iiililo, <»r Uk‘ <*f n, fo.w j^rouiw of 

j)riiiiiu-.y (-(tiKHiolor, lilx^t-aJly rrpn'iKaiUal in iiotiorouH 
oaimcil'y h(, van(»ii!i i:i pna-.iiudy Uk; Manic in 

lioUi itiMl-anccii. SnlK'.c(|UcnUy, ciicli «f UnfiK^ prinnuy 
toac-colorH is, in m, (icriiiJn cxicni, aJIccl.cil by (,li(i individ- 
ualiiy of iiH cotntxaicni imrif.; liy niopf' f*'<' <"'<» 
by itiHirinncniH on itu' oifior. 

'Bui HUiipoHc iliai ilic more itKlividiud iniiirunicniM of 
the orclicHirii, were (,o be inereaiKal in ninnlxu- and variidy, 
and iiH fundanienial reHoureoH eorniMpondinK'ly diminiHlHid 
by a redueiion in ifie nunilier of niriiiKed innirnnieniH; 
would noi iho bomoi'ieneiiy of ioim, ilie Monoriiy of uound 
be aff(ioied in conHe<|U(!nee, arid deiriirienl,aJly? Yei 
ihiB JH ilu* preeine ietKleney Ho ofi.(Ui exliibiirHl in iKmur of 
our more reeeni orf>;an buildin!>:. d'lie inirodueiion of 
new and n(Hlueiive (|ualiii(iH in individual niopu wliieli ren¬ 
der iliem of rmms valu<! for nolo work ifimi io ibe e.nuenible, 
ban noi infre(|U(uiily been a,eeonipani(al by mi aelaud re~ 
duciion in ilur number of foundaiion fiio|t:i <m nubnidiary 
manualH; wiihilie iiroviiiion in ibe Pralaleof biiialiniiied 
number of [ripeit, MUppletnenied by wliaX 1.0 rdl inlieniiiaiid 
pur|)oHeH ar(! only italividua/l orriave (toiiplrrrn . oilier uiiOpH 
derived by aiijrirneniaiion. 

Bueb a'loHH in proporiioria,i(! iorud [lonor-iiy 

can never brs oorripenwdirtd for by ibrr irierea,;i(! o( wind 
preHHur(!B, or by augmeniing ibe [rowe.r of l.lie < Jrea,i Hiopn; 
any more ibrui ili rrould be olfuei in (die orelieiilir'a by tib(i 
aerpuHiiiori of wind itiHirHimeni playruTi of Huperior lung 
power and by a magie increaHrr in ibr; ui5!(5 and powm* of a 
reduced number of Biririged inH(>rurnen(4i. 

Freneb eomrroBiiiotiH m-e conceived and r(fgiHir‘al.ed for 
iilHirurneniB in wbirdi *bdl of (die rnanurdM arrr prrividrrd 
with good foitrida(don HiopH, eompouml k(.oI)B (inixiur-eH) 
and reedB.” And a /Vxhk Himilaidy e(|ui|)pe.d, exeripting 
poBHibly (die mixiuroH. 
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Tl- jruiHi frankly adniifk^l Uinl- Iku'o, al; ihc begin¬ 
ning, w(i (incnunfor wfial- [)r<)bal)ly will prove llui grenkiHt 
nfuinbling-bloek of all in our Hl.udy; for onr nte<l(irn organ 
oonHfruefion, admirable aH i,s fli(i advance demonHkated 
in jnany r(W[)e(i(«M, fr<!(|ne,nUy l(>,av(iH much to be dewredin 
ibis parficniar eoniHicfioti. 

Ah I’ liav(i alr(!ady Hia(-((d, tlio H(!V(sra] rnanual.s of French 
organs (sxliibii hiss radi(;al divergence of relative strength 
in, foundation stops tlnin the American; the foundation 
stops of the (Jrand-oraue arc almost diH])rox)ortionately 
inoderatci in their intensity, whih) ours are constantly 
being made strojng<ir, as compansd to those of the other 
jnanua,ls. 

'Tlui :mo(l(!rat(i stnmgth, of the foundation stops of the 
ClrandHmj'iMt is amply (hanonstrated by their occasional 
UH(i for l.lui a,(tcompanim(!nt of solo Htoj)H on other manuals, 
as in th<» following ()xa:mj)les : 

Ex. 22. Lemaigre; Pastorale 

Rficit; Hautbois et Bourdon 8' 

Grand-orgue; FlUte harmonique, Bourdon et Sali- 
cional 8' 

Chauvet: Andante con moto in B minor 
RScit: Clarinette 

Grand-orgue: Bourdon et Salicional 8' 

Vierne : 2"*® Symphonie (Cantabile) 

Rgcit: Clarinette ou Cromorne 8' 

Grand-orgue: Fliite harmonique 

The last example is particularly striking, as a clarinette 
or cromorne is employed as a solo stop on the B4cit in the 
lower register, the accompaniment in two parts being 
written nearly two octaves higher and assigned to the 8' 
flute (harmonique) on the Grand-orgue! 

The French Positif (Choir-organ) stands more in the 
relationship of a second Great, as ours formerly did but 
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lonr'‘>-; Uh^ fou.t(ln(.i«H) t!l,..pnnl' ju-^rmwor- 

ful ' alUiou^l' >» '■riiU-ninl, by Um^ <-.Unml nw.^ll-f.ox; 
whil(! oufH M,ro n.orn inodcrab'ly voi<-.(‘(l, and Uin (.pcnurit^ 
of (li(‘ HW<!ll-tit)nt(.cn) nniy itfo<lu(;<i litUc; <'.l|oo(, ovnr Uin 
rCfriHba'M (d Ui«' < l''c,;d„ wlan. Urn an^ nu.n(T<,UH 

ni.d imb^t'xindnnl,. Kurtlnu-, U.n Krcnc.b lU>dUJ invarialdy 
poHH(«HOH an nigl.b-fonl, al.nruH n‘(d, oU.nr;-, of 11/ 

ami d'- wliil<^ a, clinnii-i of a,ny kitul i,‘i a n.,nl,y on I,ho 
choir /nannal of an Aimam.u. on-;n,n. h’inally, mimh io 
mndo of Ui<^ niuia<Uon rankn on hoUi a,n(l wni; 

cHpcaially n[)on fbo la,if«‘r, wh<a-<>, they a,r<. found it. profit- 
Hion alliioOKh wiUi oar(dnlly rof.:iih.,l.c(l inlonitify.' d'hoy 
hnpirt 1,0 wholo l^nl, ji cudi.-numo a,ml br.llmma. winch 
our favoriio Dolct^ < iornoi (r.ir) in lainon(.M,bly incapabhmtf 
HupplyiuK. P»tl, it, in jnnf b. nofo Uud, h'roncl. m.n.poni- 
tiotin arc ofl,<tn tiomtcivt^d tuid rc.pnfrafttd lor iiiisituimatin 
far larger tuid nior.^ coiriphd.o Mitui Uto.-iti which wt^ n.ay 
htivt! at, our dinpoind for our adap(.!i.l,ion!i. 

(n gonend, wIhu'c I,lie |•’r(•n^,h rcipntral.ion call:’, for foiiii" 
thiiion Hfopn (»f K fl,. pil,oh U.roughoul, tln^ org.an, or wil.h 
iliowiof l(bJi,nd d' fl,. addl'd on one or more numutdii, il, will 
be iiecennary for iin lirnl, l,o obiain all I,he foutidafioti tone 
of I,he [irencribed iiil.di fhal, in a,vaila,ble on I,he Swell mid 
(jhoir, and iheii l,o add only one or two dreal, iil,oi»n. 
ApropoH of fliin expedient,, il, in inl.erenl.ing l,o_ nol.e l,he 
comment, made by a,n aul.horit.y on l,bin ntibjecl,, wil,h 
reference l,o Hiinilar adapl,a,lion l,o (Jerinan org;a,nii. Al¬ 
though I,he latter aga,in differ materially from our own m 
the proportion and characterinticn of their ennemble, the 
analogy in obvioun: 


>Tli<» KMI. of till! organ of coiitainii «o lomi Ui/iii mx- 

t<«m .riuUtion mnkii; of whioli two arc iiiinnlc, tlio l.iUaiufo <liHi,nhu(,o(l 
among three comr.oiiiul i.to.in of four or live riu.kii iw-.h. I ho_ / onlif 
oontairiH four, ami the ,SV)/.o nix fsifo|ilo mutation iitopii, in aoiunon to a. 
M,ixtur() of from li to li ranUn on oaoh manual. 
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"[{'or Krcuu'.h ('ompoHiMoiui on (Jorinnn orgatm, f UfKionly onci- 
hnlf ol (Jk! loundal/ion Hl/OjKt, hardly any 4' or 2' on ilu! ClniaL, 
on amainl, of ili(( (ippor r('.giHt(a'. I make i(, a niaUcr of prin- 
oiplo 1,0 draw only ho many foundation ntopw on tho (tresat and 
(Jioii that 1,h(i foundation Htof>H of tho Swoll oouplod thereto 
will ho diwl.itic.tly hoard, .'uul that tho Hwoll-HhuttcrH will affwit 
tiui (intiro cioinhination. Only when thm liroooduro Ih followed 
will (Yiwar h’ranok, Widor, Onihnant, Saiid,-Ha(inH, Gigout and 
th(! othorH h(i r<!prodn(iod on onr [(i(irtnan| orgaiiH a,s they were 
(joiuioivcd and aetually Hound in X'’ranco.”‘ 


^ At the Juijul of tlui original (ulition of the Cantabile of 
( Yinar h’ranck, tIui following regintration is prescribed: 

fix. 24. R6cit: Fonds 8', Hauthois, Trotnpette 
Positif: Flute, Bourdon 8' 

Grand-orgue: Fmte, Bourdon, Gambe, Montre S'* 

To follow th(i line of hiast rcHistaneo, the stops which would 
Hocijn to b(i (ijilhid for on American organs are these: 

Swell: Foundation stops 8', Oboe, Cornopean 

Choir: Flute, Gedackt 8' 

Great: Flute, Gedackt, Gamba, Diapason 8' 

So far, so good. Th(i (piality will be approximately, and 
th(i pil,ch <ixa(!t]y tlie same; but how about the dynamic 
mark p filaced ))y t,h(! corriposer in the first measure of the 
composition, so often overlooked? This p is really the 

^ A. Bcliwfutzor: Deutsche und Franzdsische Orgelhaukunst 

®**Ai>rojK)H of thiH compoHGr (Franckj I must warn against accepting tOG 
ssealouHly tJu^ letter of indicated registnition, Franck proscribes, for example, 
tlu^ trompcMe of tlio Jihit in tho middle jjart of hii exquisite Pastorale, While it is 
undeniable that mion a majority of instruments this registration is disagree¬ 
able, th(5 organ of Hainte-dlothilde possessed on the B4cU a small trompette, 
almost a hauthois, of very gnjat finesse and flexibility; this justified a regis¬ 
tration which would ordinarily bo hazardous, although possible upon the organ 
for which it was conceived by the composer.'' (See Appendix, Specification X.> 
Alex. Cellior; VOrgue Moimm, 
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key to the whole inatter, for whih) the of the vari¬ 

ous stops of an orgao may differ wid(dy iti va,riouH coim- 
tries, dynainie ijidieatioiis, tlijudm to tiie aJinost univcinsal 
employincut of th(i fialian hinf>;uafi:e for tluiir (hiMiuination, 
are, so to speak, international, p 'OKiatiH tfu! satiKi thing 
to us that it did to (J6nar .kraanik in IS7(S ; aaid, tlxircifore, 
it is incuinbont upon us to ixtliurn to tli(( indiciaitid regis¬ 
tration, and to modify it in such inaniKu- as each indivklual 
instrument may permit. 

Nu m berless examples of similar characdxir might be 
cited; some involving only tlui 8-ft. foundation stops, 
others those of 16- and 4-ft. and <w(!n 2-ft. in. addition. 
Among them mention of tho following will suflice: 

Ex. 26. Guilmant: Sonata, to. D mtoor, Op. 6i (first move- 
irxiiit) 

Lemaigre: Pastorale 

SalomS: Offertoire, to P mtoor 

Guilmant: Communion, to G major. Op. ig 

When the Great and Ghoir are not (smidoycid a,H s(iparate 
manuals, and it is possilde even for the time Ixang to use 
the foundation stops of the Gtioir a,s an itd,(igra,l part of tfie 
Great-organ, it is well to realize that |)recis(ily this func¬ 
tion of the Choir manual was recognized in Anxirican or¬ 
gans of thirty years ago; in other words, the use of the 
Choir as a "second Great,” either iixlepetxJcmtly or 
coupled to the latter manual. With the introdue-tion of 
a separate swell-box for the pipes of tlx! (.Ihoir, the se.ale 
of the latter was, as a rule, not increased suflicicsritly to 
compensate for the consequent loss of power; and to-day 
it is not uncommon to find the Choir manual but scantily 
provided with efficient foundation stops, jjrefcrcnce being 
given to registers of distinctly "solo” character, either 
reed or flue. 

Under such circumstances the ingenuity of the organist 
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jtuiy W(!ll (lO lollovv ilid (ixpnwwxl intorition of tho 

.LVoacl. oompoH(,r. pniol-ioally nnivcr,s!il ahacilce 

Iroiti our (.lioir uuuiuuIh of any r<![)r(!.s(!n(,ajion of Ific liar- 
Tuoiii(! <(i(,li(!r HiuipL) or cotupouml, iof-othor with the 
iihnost iuva,riu,l)I(^ loudruw of the fluo stoiw on the Great 
nKl(‘,(Kl iuak(!.s th(5 probhuu a difrioult one. Its solution 
irmst rest with ciaefi porfonuor, poiidcd by the resources 
of las justjuiueut; I can only jioint out the conditions. 

Anionp; the iidinite number of compositions which re- 
<(uire the, treatment above indicated in their adaptation 
to American instruments may be noted : 

Ex, 26. Widor: S'”* Symphonie (third movement) 

C6saj Franck: CAorale, in E major 
Priire 

Chauvet: Andantino in E major 


Wh(U) the reeds in the lUcit are prescrilied in addition 
to founda(,ion stojis on all the manuals, the conditions are 
the same, as for examjdii: 

Ex. 27. Vierne: Symphonie (Pr6lude) 

Widor: Symphonie gothique (first 

movement) 

C6sar Franck: Pi^ce h&rolque 

Ddodat de Sdvfirac: Suite (Final) 


In all the examples heretofore cited the registration is 
treated for the time being in a single color, or combination 
of colors; the R6cit and Positif being coupled to the 
GrancPorgue, and the Rdcit to the Positif. When a reduc¬ 
tion of intensity is desired, the composer directs the pas¬ 
sage from the Orand-orgue (OPR) i to the Positif (PR), 
but evidently does not intend such reduction of power to 


^ In published French organ compositions it is customary to indicate 
the several manuals by their initial letters, viz.; 0 or G-0 for 
Grand-nrgue, P for Positif, and R for RScit. The PSdale is desig¬ 
nated by the abbreviation P6d. Grouped initials, as GPB, GR, PR, 
indicate manuals coupled together, or to the Pidale. 
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be radical. Here we see the importance of not allowing 
the Great to be materially louder than the other two man¬ 
uals coupled together; if the combination is of founda¬ 
tion stops alone, the swell-box of the Reait is kept open 
throughout, bemg closed only when it is desired still fur¬ 
ther to soften the tone after leaving the Positif (PR) and 
passiog to the R&dt 

Ex. 28. Widor: Symphome (third movement) 

7”® Symphome (fourth movement) 

In this connection it may be noted that it is often im¬ 
possible to obtain a flue stop of 16^ of the proper intensity 
on our Great manuals. Even on moderate sized French 
organs a bourdon of 16' is frequently, if not almost always, 
provided on the Grand-orgue in addition to the montre or 
prindpal of 16'. The function of the former is not only to 
round out the diapason tone, but also to provide a softer 
16' stop for general use; and to complete the representa¬ 
tion of 16-, 8- and 4-ft. pitch in the flute family on this 
inanual. Such a stop is called for in many French compo¬ 
sitions, as for instance: 

Ex. 29. Lemaigre: Andante religioso 

Widor: 8”^ Symphome (second movement) 

Gn ilmaii t: Marche de Procession 

Marche funebre et Chant seraphigue 
■yincent dTndy: Prelude et Petit Canon 

As a rule the 16-ft. Diapason on our Great-organ will 
be too strong for use without the 8-ft. Diapasons, and the 
16-ft. stop usually placed on our Choir manuals (a Dulci- 
ana or a Gamba) will be too weak properly to replace 
tte French 16 bourdon of the Grand-orgue. In this case 
it may be pebble to utilize a Choir to Great sub-octave 
couple; although this must be employed with careful 
attention to the amount and quality of 16-ft. tone thereby 
mtrodueed, while in the lower octave the latter will of 
C011IS6 be entirely lEcMng. 
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In itio CJW(5 of four-fool, niopH on I, ho (traml-oroue, a 4-ft. 
Mal,(! of inodornl-o inkuiHity Ih UHually availiihlo on the 
(ir<ia,l, of our orgauH. 

All of tlxi fonifijoinK at)i)luiH to cotnhinationH of founda¬ 
tion HtopH on all manuals HimultaruiouHly, of moderate in- 
toiiHity. Should the dynamic mark be / or Jl, we will 
generally b(i abh; to uws the foundation, .stops of the Great 
without modification, .fn such a casc!, however, it must 
be rcitnembered that tlx; drop in intensity upon passing to 
the (.Ihoir, evem if the Swell is coujded to the latter, will 
be far more marked than upon the French organ; partly 
because in th<i hitter the subsidiary tnanuals as well as the 
Orand-orgue are liberally sufiplied with stojis sounding the 
octav(i and higlua harmonies of the fundamental tone, 
and partly beijauwj of the greater strength of the founda¬ 
tion stops on thc! subsidiary manuals, in proportion to the 
corriisponding r(!giste,rs of the Oraml-orgue. Obviously, 
our m(‘,tbod of procedure must be to reduce the Great be¬ 
fore! l(!aving it, (iV(!n though we pass to the (Jhoir at a 
point lat(!r than that indicated by the composer, or even 
remain on tlxi Great throughout, perhaps with but one 
or two st()r)s drawn as a minimum.* For we must bear 

‘ Tbo f>r()f«-t()ry to tlio odition of Bach’s organ works by MM. 

Widor and Hcdiwnitzor aro in ovory way admirable in their insight into 
the form of the various com positions, and in the fidelity of their inter¬ 
pretation in the light of a true conception of the “Baeli spirit.’^ But 
these notes are an English translation of the original French, and I 
cannot help feeling that their spirit has suffered through what is 
undoubtedly a literally accurate translation. The notes were written 
from the standpoint of the French organ; we must interpret them in 
the light of our own instruments. Particularly in the matter of the 
frequent changes of manual prescribed in so many of the preludes and 
fugues, we must not forget the words of one of the authors himself, 
already quoted in this book: 

“There must be no wide gulf between any pair of manuals; otherwise the 
contrast obtained by alternation is too sharp. . . . They should be differen¬ 
tiated from one another not only (and not so greatly) by strength, but rather by 
timbre.'' (See footnote, p. 23.) 
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in inind tluil; onr Uwk Ih fioli one; of wlaviHii oIxididiKio to 
indicat(!<l diiuiKOH of nuumal in onwiinblo work; it in 
rather that of producing tins int(uid(id eflVcd/H <»f vari(ity 
and dynatnie gradation, even tlioiigfi hy a,n e.ntin^ly dif¬ 
ferent j)roceHH. In otlie.r words, w(! must invariably con¬ 
sider as supreme tlie (widcuit intention of tlu^ comrxwer 
as regards tonal effect; seeking to fulfil th<i spirit and not 
merely to follow the letter of his indicntiotis.'’ 

In the case of combinations of foundation stops tiT)on a 
single manual w(s will usually (^xr)eri(mc(! hm difliculty; 
we must be guided largely by f-lus conditions imj)os<Ml by 
the resources of <«ich indi vidua,1 instrurmmt.’' A satis¬ 
factory combination of foundation stoi)S ol If!-, H- and 
4-ft. pitch of any intensity above mf will probably Ix^ diffi¬ 
cult of attainment upon the Ohoir manual; possibly tlui 
Swell can be called to its assistamx^ for the time; Ixung, but 
this will not ofte.n Ixi th<', ca,s(!. Tt ma;y Ixi n(!C(is,sary to 
rely almost wholly upon tlx? H-ft. stoj)s of th(> (Jhoir. 

Ex. 30. Wider: S'”* Symphonie (Til) 

Vieme: 2'"* Symphonie (CanUMle) 

In a preceding chapter, I hav(! (hwcrilxxl the J'V(m(ih 
method of building up gradually to tlx; full pow(U’ of the 
organ, by first completing the union of fouixiation stoj)s 
on all manuals, then adding succ<!Hsive,ly tlxi nxxis of the 
R4cit and Positif, and finally those of iihe (hand-oryue arxl 

* It is well known that Cfisar Pranok was iwxiiiHlortxxl to iiidic.ato the 
registration of his organ works after eriti(ial oxrxiritrxint iif)oii the organ 
of Sainte-Clothildo. (See Viixxmt d'lndy: (Utmir Franc-k.) This tnakos 
a study of the specification of this organ not only intorosting hut of groat 
importance. 

* "It is to bo noted that Franok indicates the addition of tiio h/mlhow of K' to 
thefonds, because of the small number of stops in the ItftnUol tlief)r(c»‘ "f Hainto- 
Clothilde, which was his own; and in order to rcsiulor apprecinhle the nuances 
produced by the opening and closing of the swcll-hox. With our o3cr>roHsivo 
and powerful RMts and Foaitifa, this addition will often bo unnecessary.” 
(A. Cellier; L’Oram Moderne.) 
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P6(ial(’.. In roalil.y iJiin Trxilhod ih diotnind by the con- 
HtruclJon of Uio I’nincli iiiHlruoKuit, wliicli liaH alniudy boon 
(kworiixid ; Mu*, n^ods and (yiixl.unw of (sacli jnamial boixig 
I)Jao(!d tipon a Hopanifo divMon of the client, and the wind 
supfdy to the action tliin-cof biiiiiK cut in and out by 
pedalH. Under tliin nyKteni all the roedn of 16', 8' and 4' 
which are drawn on each jnanual arc added siinultane- 
ounly; unloHH they be drawn Hoparatoly by hand, it is not 
poHsible by a mechanical xnovenxint to add first those of 
8', then those of 4' and finally those of 16', as with us; or 
viat verm. 'I’lio same aprilics to the foundation stops of 
16-, 8-, 4- and 2-ft. pitch. 

Upon the American organ it is not only difficult but 
inadvisable to adhere to the above procedure. As I have 
noted, our (Ihoir manuals rarely boast of even a single 
chorus reed of trunifiet (piality, but our system of com- 
jiosition movemen(.s, whether oiicrated by pistons or 
pedals, placi'H at our disfiosal the means to produce an 
clhictive crescendo by the addition of one or more stops at 
a time. It is true that from a certain point onward the 
eflect will be that of a crescendo less homogeneous in tone- 
color, because of the successive addition of stops of various 
intches; but again we are concerned with the means at 
our disposal and with the question of their best employ¬ 
ment from the standpoint of our own instruments. 

Ex. 31, Cfisar Franck: Chorale, in E major 

Widor: Symphonie romane (first and fourth 

movements) 

Vieme: Symphonie (PrSlvde) 

Guilmant: Lamentation 

Thus far I have considered only combinations of foun¬ 
dation stops of which the pitch and intensity have been 
prescribed by the composer. In all purely ensemble 
combinations these elements are the most important, it 
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being taken for granted that no hIoi) will be drawn which 
is of such pronounced individuality as to b('. incar>a,ble of 
assimilating and blending proja^rly wil.h all tlu^ otlatr stops 
ordinarily included in hucJi. cotnbinatioriK. 

I would by no means ini[)ly, how(iV(!r, that tins Fniindi 
composer is insensible to th() nuan(!(w of (iolor which arc 
possible even in combinations of a numbfir of n'.gistcsrs. 
But it must be nicognizt^d that of the thrcio (^lemcints in 

which musical sounds differ from one another, viz.: pitch, 

intensity and color or <|uahty,.the first two are the only 

ones whose designation is universally standardizied. iho 
terms 16-ft., 8-ft., 4-ft., etc., a,re used in all countries, ex¬ 
cepting possibly in Hpain; whih^ the various dynamic 
gradations from pp convey to us in America identi¬ 
cally the same meaning as to the composer in London, 
Paris or Berlin; exceiiting as the inter[>ret!i,tion, of the 
latter terms may be somewhat influenced by the propor¬ 
tion to a specific instrument borne by each of its regisbirs, 
or by the sizeOf the whole instrument with, rehition to the 
edifice or auditorium in which it stands. 

In this connection two classes of stojis call lor special 
consideration: those of I'lute and those of String <juality. 

As I have already noted, the h’rench organ almost in¬ 
variably provides harmonic flutes of 8'and 4' o,n the LVand- 
orgue and R4cit, and often on this Pomtif (and even tho 
Solo, if there be one) as well. A glance at the spcicifica- 
tions in the Appendix will confirm, this sfalieirumt. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Harmonic I'lutc 
of 8-ft. has not been more generally ador)ted in this 
country; even in large organs construct(',(l here in recent 
years, I believe that not more than one stop of this variety 
and pitch will often be found in each, and sometimes not 
even that. 

When French compositions call for the combination of 
fl-^Ltes of 8' and 4', or of 16', 8' and 4' on all manuals, the 
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of i(,n nciHr)l.niion (,0 our own orKsuiM will depend 
ouLrdy upor. i,\w, rosounu.s of (,uch it,dividual inHfcrtm.cntd 
Whore 8 ju.d A 'Mlet, trn, anilcd for on u Hinglc keyboard, 
I)r()vid(,d ih<5 goiieral nigiHtniiiou will pemiit, we may be 
abh to tak(i a(lvitnta,^i;(5 of the rm>urcos of more than one 
nmmml. In cm-. „f II,<, (a,„ir, tlic »weU-box must 
lisuully 1,0 ontiroly opun, allJiuufrli t-vnii thou the Melodia 
and nlutc d n;mour ho often, found on tliLs tnanual are but 
an un.saiiHfjMjfory (,(|ui vtihmt of liarmonic flutes of the same 


As to the Swell, although some American builders in- 
elude ther(H)n ,in largci inHirurnents an open flute of 8-ft 
too many of oyr organs H(,ill la(,k such a register. It is 
usually nnpos,sible for us jtroporly to reproduce the French 
d(,s,gnatior, of yii2le,s- .V' el //. A Bourdon or 

htof)p(Kl i)iatpa,son (nc) of 8-ft.; and a weak flute of 4-ft. 
even though th(, l.att(,r 1,(, hannonic, are lamentably inade¬ 
quate to r(,pn,senf tht^m. The use of the Choir Flutes 
of 8-fl,. {i,rid d-ft., with the, sw(,ll-box entirely open, will 
frefUHuilJy provide the only solution of the difficulty. 

Ex. 33. Wider: Symphonie romane {Chorale) 

7™« Symphonie {Chorale) 

The greatest can, must be exercised in the case of the 
Mia harmoniquG of 8-ft., so very generally called for in 
solo work upf)n th(, French Grand-orgue, when the desired 
intensity either is distinctly marked p or is obviously in¬ 
tended to be such. 

Of late years the tendency in America has been to install 
a Gross Flute” {sic) or Grossflote upon the Great, when 
power and rounding-out qualities are desired; and Con¬ 
cert Flutes or Clarabellas on subsidiary manuals. What¬ 
ever merit the Grossflote may possess for purposes of com- 


^ Ex. 32. Widor: 4^^ Symphonie (Scherzo) 
Quef: Fabliau 
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bination with diapason t,on(^ or in I,In; gcnn^ral ('.nwvmblc of 
the (irciat inanual, i(-s tone is i(K) oft(n» ohara<!l.<irl<iSH and 
unfit for rcfirusd solo work, d’ho use of a (IrossfldU; of this 
typo upon the Orcat as a sultsl.ituUs for tln^ JiMc har- 
monique pnsscribed in innunxinibki kVoncIi <)o:inpositions, 
will nearly always r(!sult disastrously. I f tlun-o l)(< no otluir 
8-ft. flute stop on the Grciat of more mod(n-a1,e intcmsity 
and more acceptable ()uality, sucih as a (Maralx^lla or a 
Melodia, it will nearly always b(^ more in keei)inf>; wilb the 
spirit of the designated rcigistration and of tlui comfxwition 
to utilize an 8-ft. flute on the Choir, with th(‘, swell-box 
open; unless it is f)racticable to e.mploy the 4-ft. flutc! on 
the Great, playing the part an ocUva low(>.r than, written. 
None of theses sulsstitutions can compfsnsate adssepiabsly, 
however, for tins loss of tins admirabhs sonority and bril¬ 
liance of tins 8' jl'Q^Ui harmoniqwt. But any oiuj of tlxsm 
will usually prove more (sndurabhs than tins av<sra.g(s Cross- 
flote used as a solo stop. 

Ex. 34. Roger-Ducasse: Pastorale 

Charles Quef: Andante caniaUle 
Wider: Symphonie gotUque (ssscond 

inovctnent) 

Dubois: In Paradisum 

The other class of stops demanding sjxicial considera¬ 
tion is the gamhe fattiily. Jiefenince to the specifications 
in the Appendix will demonstrate tli(» proitiirund; i)osition 
occupied by stops of this class upon the scvciral manuals 
of French organs. 

Before all, I must protest against the almost universal 
custom of translating gamhe i)y Gaml)a. Thirty years 
ago, it would have been not only possible but entirely 
justifiable, for the tone of the Gamba of that epoch was 
far different in character from the keen, almost cutting 
quality and frequently increased intensity of the register 
as voiced in recent years. Modern methods of string 
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voidnp; in Huh cnunl-ry, lu.wovor, have produced a Gamba 
wfuch huH little or notlimg iu common with the French 
(jambe except pitch.’ 

Undoubtedly the gradual elimination of mixtures in 
thirt country has neciiSHitated 1;ho sharper characterization 
of cisrtam loundatlon, stopH, by imparting more prominence 
to their oyortone.s; but the French garnbe has not changed. 
While it iH by no means a Kt,op of colorless tone, it is so 
voiced as to lie capable of general use in combination, and 
furniHhcs the amount of incisive tone essential to the en¬ 
semble as a whole. 

Ileference to the table on p. 47 will show the relationship 
of tlie garnbe to^ the other foundation stops. It is less full 
in quality and is of smalhjr scale than the violoncelle, and 
is more stringy than the mlieional It must again be em- 
j)hasize(I, however, that it does not approach our modern 
Gamba in sharpness of tone, and that it is relied upon as a 
eoinpommt (ihiment of the (msemble of the manual upon 
which it IS jilaced; a disposition which cannot always be 
made with safety upon our later American instruments.’’ 


I liavo DO iDtonUon of (iridowiiiB unfavorably the quality of the 

Uamba m voiced to-day by Homo of our most prommoiit builders, so 
lar as its uhc^ aH a solo hU>j> is eoneornod; on the contrary, they have 
produced a raf^iHiar of rnarluid individuality and great usefulness for 
many purposoH. I put myself on record in this matter some years 
ago, when I was instrumental in, having installed in each of several 
organs a Voix (?rileHt(^H of two indopmdont Gamba ranks, and a solo 
Gamba of what was at the time a m,()Ht radical type. In one instance 
the latter is of such power and cdiaraeter, being designed exclusively 
for solo use in a comparatively large edifice, that I dread to think of the 
result should our time-honored direction “Great DoppeMSte and 
Gamba “ be obeyed literally for an ensemble passage intended to be 
only moderately loud I 


The Cuimba-tono might be supposed at first to be lower in the colour- 
scale than Trumpet-tone. That it is not so is easily proved by the fact that a 
single Gamba-stop easily makes itself felt even in a large mass of other stronger 
tones. . . . Consequently the Gamba-tono only appears on the organ in its 
softer scales and is used with great reserve, and never for long periods, as it 
soon palls on sensitive ears, . . 

“Thotorm ‘String-tone' is somewhat misleading, as the Gamba-tone often 
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While u gamhc is not jnfr(H|U(u»tly |)laeed H[)on tlu! 
Grand-or/jue, it is niorti often) found upon ttio lUnil or /Wf- 
tif, whose foundation stops have boon noted as more inci¬ 
sive in eiiaraeter. Iha- t,I)c (Irand-orgua tlie vioUmcv,lU>, 
is often given preference; it is wortfiy of eoimnent that 
in the Saint-Sulpiee organ the entir'e (ireat division (com¬ 
prising tiic Grand-cJunwr and the (Inind-orgua togetlier), 
which contiuns in all twenty-six stops, has hut a single 
register of any pitch approaching string (juality: a mli- 
cional of SM 

In our organs, a Vifdin ])iaf)ason or a conservatively 
voiced Salicional, if of good body, will usually he found 
the best eciuivaleut of the gamhc,, although neither is an 
entirely acceptable substitute for it in ensemble conihina- 
tions, or where smoothness of tone together with a certain 
degree of power are desij-iible. .Further consideration will 
be given to thisniatterinthe chiipter on editions published 
for American orgjuis. 

One or two other designations often encountered call 
for a word of expl.anation. “ A.nchcH /6", H', cl //” a.re 
not infrequently proscribed for one or more manuals, 
without niention of foundation stops. In such cases it 
is generally to be understood that the reeds are sui)i)lemen- 
tary to the foundation stops, and not to be drawn exclu¬ 
sively in their stead. 

Ex. 35. 'Widor: 5”® Symphorde (Intermezzo) 

The same applies to the designation “Mixtures”; the 
simultaneous employment of flue stops of such intensity 
and pitch as will furnish a proper foundation tone and 
bridge over any possible gaps between the latter and the 
mixtures, is naturally considered indispensable. 

approximates rnucli more closely to the orchestral oboe than to the violin/* 
(A. E. Hull: Organ Playing,) 
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Ex. 36. Widor: 2"*® Symphonie (Sake Hagina) 

Symphonie gothique (Innt movement) 

Wli(ir<i JUi corn))inati()n of gamhes on one or 

xnon^ or on nil xnanualH in calkid for, we must translate 
gamhcH by “Hirinff-totKsd h(,oi)s,” rather than by the ap- 
panuUiy litoral Hynonyni, (Jambas. Only when the 
xpiality of the lather stops is consistent with the effect 
obviously iidxinded by the composer may they bo used in 
sucli an instance. As a rule, keenly voiced Gambas or 
other string-toned stops will better bo replaced by string- 
toned stops of less individuality, and of better blending 
capacity. 

Ex. 37. Bonnet: Lamento 

Widor: d”*® Symphonie {Adagio) 

In these, as in all othcsr matters of adaptation, the 
organist must b(^ guid<Hl by th(! coiidil.ions imposed by the 
instrurrumt at; his disposal. My (hisire is only to place 
him on his guard against a too literal acceptance of the 
apparent dinictions of the composer, and to assist him, 
through a knowledge of conditions of voicing as they 
a(itually obtain in, I'Van(!(^, to carry out the spirit of those 
directions; making th(^ end, and not the means, the 
primary object of his solicitude. 




ciiAn’ioit X 


Tmo PkdaIjB 

In no department of Amerkian organs have mor(5 ra<li- 
cal changes boon (d'fcctod in nuHtni y(^ars tiian in tiie 
pedale division. Tliis fact is not aiways a[)i)ar(!nt upon 
examination of a now st)Oci(ication, whicli may s(i(un to 
present stops in the Pedah^ approximately tlni same in 
number and iionKsnclature as tliosc! to wliich we weni 
accustomed before tlus beginning of tlui so-wdled “r<woI)i- 
tionary era.” Tf[)on, a d(itail(!d (ixainiimtion (»f tln^ h(iO|)s 
themselves, however, W(5 will almost invji,riaJ)ly (ind tlia,t 
more or loss use has been made of tlx^ systesms of "aug¬ 
mentation” or "borrowing,” if not of both. The inla-o- 
duction of indirect action has 'mad<i the adoption of these 
two systems j)racticablc; I shall (hiscrilxi and consider 
them in detail later. 

In organs of moderate size, constructed in Amcirica be¬ 
fore the introduction of tubular- and el(i(!tro-[)n(!umati(; 
action, the pedale division as a ruh; was not large; in facd 
it was often disproportionately small, (sxcfipting in the 
larger instruments. Consequently, whatevesr sl.ops wore 
included were usually of good body, sincjc (iach must 
constitute an appreciable element of the total (msernble, 
as regarded sonority and effectiveness. And it was 
rare to find pedale stops whose chief usefultuiss could 
lie only in solo work or in the provision of an extremely 
soft bass. 

In the larger organs the specification was not dissimilar 
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to that of (,ho typical T'^roiicli instrument, as the following 
comparison will sliow: 


HA 1,1,0 i,KH KO'roH 

'IVoouHM), I*AJtIH 

(JavaiuJM lotjj (IH7H) 


Principal Basse 32' 


Grosse Flute 16^ 
Contrebasse 16' 


Violon-basse 16' 
Soubasse 16' 


Grosse Flute 8' 

Basse 8' 

VMoncelle S' 

Bourdon 8' 


Conire Bom- 
barde 32' 

Bombarde 16' 

Basson 16' 

Trompette S' 

Basson 8' 

Clairon 4' 

Baryton 4' 


MirHtc rrALb 

(ItNorNNATi, Onro 
uooit and UAHTtwm (1884) 


Open Diapason 

32' 

Open Diapason 

16' 

Violone 

16' 

Bourdon 

16' 

Dulciana 

x6' 

Quintfidte 

I of' 

Flbte 

B' 

Octave 

8' 

Violoncello 

B' 

Bell Gamba 

B' 

Super-octave 

4' 

Cornet 

V rks. 

Contra Bombard© 

33 ' 

Trombone 

16' 

Posauna 

8 ' 

Clarion 

4' 


AUDITOEmM 
CHicuao, Illinois 
HILMOENE! 1 j. EoOBBVJBiLT 
( 1888 ) 


Open Biapason 32' 

Bourdon 33' 

1st Open Dia¬ 
pason (wood) 16' 
2nd Open Dia¬ 
pason (motal) 16' 

Violone 16' 

Stopped Diapason 16' 
Duldana 16' 

Qtiint lof' 

Flute 8' 

Octave 8' 

Violoncello B' 

Octave Quint 5J' 

Super Octave 4' 

Mixture iii rks, 

Contra Bombard 32' 
Trombone x6' 

Contra Bassoon 16' 
Serpent (free reed) 16' 
Clarion 8' 


In each of the above specifications it is at once apparent 
that each of the principal tone-colors, viz.: diapason, 

flute, string, — is represented at more than one pitch; 
and the same is true of the reeds. Under contemporary 
methods of building every one of these stops was complete 
in compass and independent of every other stop; and 
therefore conformed to the conditions noted on p. 33. 

A Pedale division so constituted, demanded proper space 
for its installation, and formed no inconsiderable item in 
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the total coHt of the inHirunuitit; owiiifj; to the nihitivtjly 
larRO Hizc of the pipw, and I,ho fr<HHt<;ot o(ic,(wity of 
dividirij' thoin aiiiotig luntuiroiiH wiiall and (hitaedKid wuul- 
chents, witfi n'Hultiiig oxU'iiHioti ol jiction and oi wiiul-* 
trunks or tubing. 

With the advent of indinict action it becanin poHHiblo 
to make a smaller total numlier of pi|)es in tiie Ihsdalo ap¬ 
pear to serve the same end as the eotnt>leIie scits lormerly 
installed, by means of the systems of "augmentation” 
and "borrowing.” These two systems are radicially dif¬ 
ferent in their effect upon the ensemlile of an instrunuint; 
but since the two designations are so freijuently conlusisd, 
and cmiiloyed as though they were synonymous, I shall 
define each separately. 

If we place the piiies of a lO-ft. stofi side by side with 
those of one of 8-ft. and of approximately the same (pialily, 


thus: 


Ex. 38 


‘}^r 


■ ■■ 




'/U UK «»» «« «I* tiO 


we will find that pipe No. 1 ol theH-ft. stop corr(‘.s|)onds in 
pitch to No. 13 of the IG-ft.; No. 22 of th<i I G-ft. to No. 10 
of the 8-ft., and so on. Assuming that both stojis are 
drawnat the keyboard, any note playixl will ciause two pipes 
to speak, an octave apart in pitch. To provide a separate 
pipe for each note of the scale in (lach stof) would n'ljuire, 
in a thirty-note Pedale, sixty pipes. If a method (lould bo 
found to utilize for the 8-ft. stop those pipes of the 16-ft. 
which afforded the desired pitch, it would not be neces¬ 
sary to provide these pipes separately in the former; 
in other words, when necessary, the 8-ft. stop could help 
itself to any one of the upper eighteen pipes belonging to 
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ilH older l)roai(H*, (,ho 1 rcfriHitv^; leaving only an addi¬ 
tional octavo to la; tak(;n oaro of independently. As the 
latt(;r ()ij)(;H an; (:otnf)a,rativ(:ly stnall, th(;y would add little 
cxr)(;ns<;; and wi(,li iMdir(;ct action the various connections 
from k(;yl)oard i,o (:li(;,st (;ou]d (;aHily he taken care of. 

Tlio following tahh; (tak(;n from the specification of a 
well-known t})r(;(;-manual organ of about fifty-five speak¬ 
ing stops, and of j)owcrful sonority) will illustrate the sav¬ 
ing in the nuinh(;r of pipes necessary, where the system of 
augmentation is used. 

(wood) 32 ' 54 pipes 

16 ' 

(metal) 16 ' 54 pipes 

16 ' 42 pipes 

16 ' 42 pipes 

lof 
8 ' 

8 ' 

8 ' 

8 ' 

4' 

16 ' 42 pipes 

8 ' _ 

234 pipes 

In this manner two hundred and thirty-four pipes 
suffice, so far as pitch is concerned, where under the old 
system thirteen times thirty, or three hundred and ninety, 
would have been necessary. All of the pipes are playable 
from the Pedale only, and are independent of the manuals; 
and as many pipes will speak when a single note is played 
in the Pedale, as there are stops drawn. When an octave 
is played, however, the total number of pipes will not be 
doubled, but will be less than twice the number of stops 
drawn; since the upper pipe sounding in the stop of 16-ft. 


-Diapason 
-ist Diapason 
- 2 d Diapason 
-Violone 
“Bourdon 
“Quint 
-Flute 
-Octave 
“Violoncello 
-Bourdon 
-Super Octave 
-Trombone 
“Trumpet 
13 atoi)s 
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pitch is the Siunc pip(5 wiuhili H(!rv<!H ns the lowcsr note of 
its derivative stop, thus: 


Kx .:«) 



(iUyc(< 


In other words (a) and (h) an? one and tiio same pipe, 
which naturally can speak but onc(?. 

By oxt(?iKlinK tin? compass of a :{2-ft. stop ui)warda 
three octaves, it is possible to obl/ain no l<?ss than live 
complete? stops in the P(?(lale, by use? of the? sys(,e?iti e)f aiif?- 
mentation. The?se? stof)s will not dil'h?!- mji,te?riji,lly from 
one another in epiality e?;- intensity, unless such varijitiou 
be maele? appan?nt in !i sinj^Ie one of tf)e?m ; juiel thus the? 
prine?iple e)f the? re?latie»nsliif) of n,n ove?rtoti(? l.o il,s fut?da- 
montal, as re?):!;arels proporlion.ate? stf(?n/rth a,nd epjality, 
so ijnj)ortant in its e?rf(?ct Uf)f)n the l*(?(ljd<? a,s a, whole?, will 
not be stri(?tly n?}j;!irde?(l. It is undeenijible?, howe?ve?r, (,hat 
while a te)tal ol e)ne? hunelre?d aaiel fifty |)ipe?s would be? re?- 
quired if the? live ste)f)s were? te> be? e?e)nstrue?te?e| inele?f)enel- 
ently e)f e?ae?h e)the?r, e)nly sixty-six will be? JK?e?e?ssary uneler 
this 8yste?m; a saving e)f lifty-six pe?r e?e?nt in the? nuTnbe?r 
of pipes rociuircd, albe?it e)f re?lative?ly stnalle?r e)ne?s. GSe?e? 
Ex. 40.) 



^ The system of augmentation is sometimes known as 
“octave duplication,” or “dddouUement.” 
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By “bowowirif!;,” I (loHigimte tho Hy.stoTn whereby a 
part or t,he wfioh; of a ntop, normally-bolon^ng to a cer¬ 
tain di viHioti of Ihe organ, may Ixi played also ffoni another 
division without the use of a coupler; having a separate 
regist(u--l<nob in its second location. Thus d. stop be¬ 
longing to the Holo-organ may be borrowed and uW also 
in the Ohoir, or vic(} v<jrsa ; manual stops are often bor- 
rowcxl for use in tlui Pedalc, and, occasionally, stops are 
similarly borrowrxl from the Pedale for use upon a manual. 
In the latter case, of course, extension of the compass is 
necessary. 

This Systran is also known as “communication,” “trans¬ 
mission” or “ititerchanging” of stops. There is nothing 
new in it, as it was (anployrid in. England over two hundred 
years ago, (iven with tins direct action then in use. 

'I.'Iks systiem, nxiornnKauls itself for use in small instru- 
mrsnts, wluire economy of sfrace and cost must be con- 
sidrsnal.*^ Its adof)tion in such cases provides distinctly 
more fkixibility and varirdy. Furthermore, the borrow¬ 
ing of soft manual stops for use in the l^edale, such as a 

^ “ TrjtnHiruHHion, of ntopH, z.c., iho ro-introduotion of a register as an inde- 
pen<itB»(< hI-oj) on nnoUior ktyhoard — is xjemiisHible in small organs as a make¬ 
shift, if i(i is a ((uoHlyion of borrowing one or two stops, especially for the pur- 
poH<^ of rendering the Pinlale more ooniplete.” 

“The rex>eat(^d use of a single set of i>ipo8 under the augmented system — 
wher(!(l>y the nurrther of n^gisters may bo sonsildy increased in comparison to 
the afstual sets of [)ipeH — is not to ho rejected in the case of very small organs, 
particularly 'HJilon-organs.’ But a single set of pipes shall not be so used for 
more than two registers." 

“The employment of the systems of Transmission and Augmentation must 
always be dictated by lack of space or money. It should always be made an 
exception, to be justified in each case. As a rule all registers should be con¬ 
structed throughout as independent speaking stops.” 

“ Stops derived by Transmission and Augmentation shall not be given equal 
place with the independent stops in the si)ecification, nor included in the total 
number of registers, but shall be designated as such [derived stops] and added 
separately to the number of the independent registers, since the principle must 
be upheld that only the latter are numbered. It is the duty of experts to see 
that organ builders respect this principle in the numbering of their specifi¬ 
cations, in order to preclude any possibility of unfair competition through a 
partially fictitious number of registers.” (Internationales Regulativ filr Orgelbau,) 
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16-ft. Bourdon from the Hw((ll, or ji, (llioir i )ulc,iaii!i or 
Gamba of 16-ft., iw particularly to bo nic.ommotuhid in all 
organs; and it is even possible to obtain additional stofw 
by “augmenting” the borrowed ones. 

But the apparent success of augmemtation a,s pracl,is(id 
upon important instruments ha,s undoubtcidly hid to fur¬ 
ther innovation in the way of interchanging stops between 
manuals, and between amamial and tlxi Pedalc. It does 
not always seem to bo clear to organists, and ottuirs in¬ 
terested in the instrument, liowcver, that tlxi two systcima 
of augmentation and borrowing, while supcirficiially some¬ 
what akin, actually are totally difhfnmt in t,li(iir (slbict 
upon the ensemble of the instrument, d’he fortruir in)i,k(is 
use almost exclusively of pir)eH that for the monxinl, would 
otherwise be standing itiute. A stop of tlui d<isir<id pitch 
is obtained; and in intcitisity and ton(!-(;olor it at hiast ap¬ 
proximates what it would txs if imhipetuhait a,nd voiccfd 
as a supplement to, and not a,H a f)art of tbe^ sl/op from 
which it is derived. Tn my opinion, a I’edale 'tn;ddng any 
considerable us(5 of the system of augmcintation is not as 
clear, not as (hisirabh; as on() in which (W(uy imrau'tant 
stop is chosen and voic(«l sohty from the f)oird/ of vi(W of 
its own effect. But in comparison with otlxu- c.onsidera- 
tions, I cannot do mores than assumei that tlxi (pn^sfion of 
augmentation will be decided in a,ccordance with Ibe spe¬ 
cific conditions governing the choice) and coiistruction of 
each individual instrument, and after carefully weighing 
theadvantages gained in other respects with the undoubted 
disadvantages so easily recognizable in the systeTu. It is 
idle to claim that the latter do not exist or are no1; material. 
Such an assertion is based either upon a fiulure to recog¬ 
nize or admit that tone quality and indeT)endence are of 
as real importance in the Pedale as on the manuals; or 
else upon the claim that these considerations are inferior 
in importance to the addition of solo stops on the manuals, 
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or to jui vjiricity of coiiplorH tind itiochanical 

a/CcoHHoric^H. 

With (,h(( HyHtoni of })oiTowitiK, parl,icularly from a man- 
II,‘ 1.1 1.0 till! I*(!(lal<i, l.lio mattoi’ ih inorc wjriouK. Tliissystem 
does not ":inake use idinost oxolusivoly of pipes which for 
tlio. rnoinent would otherwise he standing mute”; on the 
contr.ary, i(, substitutes for independent jupesin the Pedale 
the; pipes o(, a ’nianual stop (usually at the .sajne pitch) 
whicli forms a iiart of tlie whole ensemble. It is true that 
the notes assigned to the ]‘edalc are usually lower than 
the lowesl. note simultaneously played upon the manuals; 
and it is Jilso true that when the stop so borrowed is not in 
use Ufion the Tnanual, it is often most convenient that it 
may be used as an independent stoj) in the Pedale. As I 
have Jilready [minted out, the hatter is especially true of 
soft s(.o[)S, (.heir influirnce uf)on the totid ensemble being so 
negligible that their inclusion as indejmndent registers in 
the I’edah'. is hardly worth while, in a large organ. Under 
this head come Ki-ft. flue stofis from, Swell and Choir; a 
Pourdon of <S' can often be derived by augmentation from 
the Swell Jiourdon of Ki'; and is most desirable in the 
■PiHlalc, being soff,er than the one derived from the Pedale 
Bourdon of HV by the same method. 

Stops f,hat do not come under this head are all registers 
whose quality and sonority should exercise an appreciable 
influence upon the general ensemble; such as heavier 
Bourdons, Violones, Diapasons and the stronger reeds, 
with their complementary stops at other pitches.* 

* Mr. G. A. Audsloy has expressed his opinion of the merits of these 

systems to unmistakable terms. In bis remarkable work, The Art 
of Orgafirhuilding, be says: 

‘'Among tbe several objectionable'practices wbioh obtain in the modern 
system o,f organ-building there is none to be more severely condemned by those 
who realize what a correct tonal structure and an artistic tonal appointment 
mean, and who desire to see the organ scientifically developed as a musical 
instrument, than the destructive system of horrowing [augmentation] which is 
advocated and resorted to in certain quarters to-day. . . . Borrowing is de- 
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The table on 91 eonbfUiw tli(i INulalc^ 
of rcpreKcntative bistrujnentH eoiiHtniet<!(l in tin; llniUsd 
States during the i)aHt fiftcHiii y(«i,rH by four w(^ll■dinown 
builders. Tlnsse sjHieilieatioJiH fairly r<‘|)r(W!nt tin; itKithod 
of modern builders who tnalu! exriindcHl usci of the sysUutis 
of augmentation and borrowing, it would Iks unfair to 
criticise any one of these sjxicilifiiitions, n,s to its ?ul(;(|uaey 
for its instrument, without a full knowhidge. of all condi¬ 
tions pertaining thereto : tluf sizci, spe<!ilien,lion a,rid eha,r- 
acter of the organ in gcineral, l.lur amount of sfiaerr avail¬ 
able for its construction, the nlm and acoustic conditions 
of the edifice in which it is irhuicd, and any restriritions as 
to cost. It is, however, eminently proper tha,t we should 
employ this graphic illustration of the vmy radical change 
in methods of construction which has taken [dace during 
the past two decades; for a full rr^aliziarion of its effect is 
indispensable to the immediate subject of our work. 

Little remains to be added to what 1 have. alrea,dy 
pointed out. Themodern American Tedakr eonta.ins prar;- 
tically the same stops as the corresfronding division of the 
typical French organ; cer'tain va,riations of intmisil.y or 
quality having been previously not,ed. In case ittqrorl/ant 
stops are borrowed from tlietnanuals for tlur Pedale, how¬ 
ever, special treatment in adaptation will undoubtedly 
be necessary. It must not lx*, forgot,ten in such ca,ses, f,hat 
the stop has been voiced, as to inUmsit-y and (pudil.y, from 
the standpoint of its position upon a manual ((ixeiipt in 

structivo to a very soriouH extt^ni of both, too/tl vn,rioty ajifl ntror>p:th. Wo 
maintam that no twostopH in any or/ptn, howt^vt^r tiliotild bo oxftotly altko 
in timbre or in strength of voice ; and thaii when any two si,ops cJotK^ly approa,oh 
each other in timbre they should bo widtOy apart in fil.ronglJi, of vobu^. 

“Beyond the formation of an expresriivt^ auxiliary Ik^tlal organ,, . . . wtv 
strongly condemn the practice of borrowiug and duplicaliorn an unstu'eritific, 
inartistic, and fatal to a perfect tonal appoiniinentd' (Vf>b II, pp. 13-18.} 

Every one interested in the future of the organ in tdiis (iountry will do* 
well to read the entire chaptfjr from wldch tb(^ a]>ov(^ in (jiiotod. Mr« 
Audsley has put the whole case with admiral>1(5 (dearnoKH and force. 
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the comparatively rare wli(u-(! a h(.oi) f)rir(iarily 

belonging to the Pcidale iw t«»rrowe(l for eia.ti a 
manual). ThiH m th(! Iirnt eonsidcinitioo ; tli(! waioiid is, 
whether the manual nigisUa-s front whitdi tli(( (‘edale stops 
in question are borrowed, are. siirndtjuieously in iiiui. If 
so,itmustbercalimi tf»at tlus nwpe.etive Pe.dide stop will 
add no notes wliieh would tint ]h) <!(|u:dly aXtidna,bl(( by 
coupling the manual stop to the Ptidalta 11 il^ is netaissary 
that the Pedalc standout inde.ftendeiddy, W(! may ha,v<t to 
sacrifice to some extent tlui eonibination on tlui tnaamals, 
in order that the Pedide stops may ftrewad, a differtad; 
quality, or added iidcaisity, as the, ease, may b(i. W<! find 
such an example in tins if'vml of th(i first Hyniplmdo by 
Vierne, where the T’edalo ntust make, itself strongly hdt 
against the full pow(a- of tin; matiuaJs. ''I’his a,dditiomd 
sonority in the Pedale will almost invariably be d(a-iv(!d 
from reeds; but if the, iwids a,r(>, borrowcal fnnn the 
manuals, whence is th(! adde,d inUaisity to coimi? ^ I Irnha- 
such conditions we must de,i)riv(i the, nianua,! eond)ina,tion 
of the reeds, and of as much mor<» a,H ma,y b(! n(!C((SHa,ry, l,o 
permit the domination, of the Peda,le; (iV(ai t(» tlu! (ixteidi 
of leaving the entire (ireat frees to Ixs couphal to the 
Pedale, during the time that tlui lattea’ is (,rea,l,e,d as a solo; 
the hands playing only upon the (Ihoir with tlui Hwedl 
coupled to it. And obviously the effe.ct will Ikj far from 
that conceived by the composes. 

Although we may not susi)ect it, it is to th(^ music of 
Bach that the system of borrowing for the '.Pcidahs olTc^rs 
the most serious disadvantage. 

The organs of Bach's times, which naturally influenced 
his composition, as a rule posseissewl a Pedale practically 
independent of the manuals; although oftem not of pro¬ 
portionately adequate strength.’^ If any X^cdalo coupler 


1 “The organ in the Castle Chaixel at Weimar had only two niamiali, with 
eight stops each. Yet the Pedal Organ contained seven itopi» one of 32 foet» 
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ill/ ill! WiiH provillcid, Uioni wiih rarisly inoro l/luui oijo, and 
I,lull/ ono nol/ jilwnyH I nun Ux! (Jrnjil/ nuiniuil. Any number 
ol pjinHjif?<!H in Ibwili’H off^an workn nan Ixi eited io domon- 
Hl/nil/O Uio bud/ Uial/ Ik; conceived tlx; ,P()daIe jih an iiide- 
|x!ixl(!nl, rjarl/, iind Uial, Uie coincidence of notoH in Pedal© 
iind mamuil nhould ix) more iiCbid/ the rhythmical figura¬ 
tion than Would a nimilar coincideixje on two evenly bal- 
iuxxid jitxl H<s[)jinit(i manualH. 

'^rixs 'Foc/Ciita in h' nuijor immediately occurn to me as 
iin <!Xii'm[)le of tlxs above; if any considerable amount of 
the nuinual toxx^ be (iaused to speak in the Pedale also, 
through tlxi coufthsj'H, the nuinual figuroH will suffer; if 
tlxi Pexlale lx^ ix)l, itxl<![)endenUy clear and strong, it will 
sulTer likewise^ in its turn. 

It is pjirti(!ul.arly r(hiVJint to speak of Bach in this con- 
ixiction, |xx;au>s(! Prxxxih writcu's iire wont to exuphasize the 
fact l/luit f;ertiiin fejitunis of their orgjin-building, as well 
as of their school of orgxin (ionifxosition, are directly affected 
by tlxi orgiin music of the mastxir. In the opinion of Mr. 
flchwcutzer: 

‘"Tlxi Ixist Jirxl the sole hist of any orgjin is the organ music 
of Bach, Ix'.t this statciment afxfdy to the artistic side of organ 
construction, jirxl iX)t suggxist B.ach throwing liis wig in the air 
for v(!ry joy ov(!r our pusli-huttons, tfxixi sitting down to learn 
from a modern virtuoso all tluit may bo ‘brought out’ in his 
music on ji itxxlern organ.” 

“Tfxi inc(ihaiu(!al rixwerncnts of the German organ are hardly 
adjijxtcd to thii nxiuiromcnts of Bach’s music; the French 
organ, with its pedals for couplers and ventils, is best suited to 
tho master’s works. Cavaill6-Coll, the creator of the French 
organ, without being particularly inspired by Bach’s works, 
actually realized, so far as mechanism and the control of me- 

three of 16, two of 8 and a rood of 4 feet. On such an organ, the many bravura 
pedal passages which abound in the composer’s works would sound truly im¬ 
pressive, but on many of the modern emaciated Pedal Organs, these passages 
sound Httlo loss than ridiculous.” (A. B. Hull: Organ Plaging,) 
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r(Wtiir(5('rt Jiff' c<)n<'(u‘iuHl, I.Ik^ oi'Kfn* wlii<‘l< U.'wth 
would nuioKiiiwi Uxi iuKU’unuuil, of which Ixs drosutKxl ;i,h Iio 
wrote luH fuKUc.H. IliH only n^proncli would h(i Lho Hteoug 
prodotiduHUco of tl)o rcodw in tlio full orf^.iu. 

And again: 

“Since Cavam4-Col], the Btudy of Bac.h Iuih Ix^gun.”* 

With regard to the, adar)tation of h’nuudi orgiin imwic 
to our instrwnoats, tiuni, tins redah; wliow! itnportjuit 
stops arc borrowed from th(i mamials will pnwcuit a (puis- 
tion demanding Hcnious considcn'ation. (!Xiu;t exhmt 

to which advantage may l)c^ tak(ni of the HyslxvtnH ol aug¬ 
mentation and borrowing in tins caH(^ of important Htops 
must be dchirmined in each ifistaruxi axKiording to <!it(tuin- 
stances, and in accordance', with individuaJ convicd.ionH. 
Briefly, ibe adoption of (iithc.r .syste'-m tmiaais a, Having of 
spacci and cfont, whiedi saving may b<‘, ehivotesd to tlu^ aiddi- 
tion of other matmal sto|)K, or to the mon; (!om|)hit(i pro¬ 
vision of dcisirabh', nuichanical acc(;HSori(is. Aga,insli this 
must f)e weighed wliat I iwiruive (lO be the loss ol ituhs 
pondence, sonorify and cl(^arn(^SH in ih(5 I’(',daj<5, a,nd of 
individuality in its various stoi)s; and particula,rly, in 
extreme cases, the sacrifKas of what should be a, (hsgrea) of 
power detemnined by th() relationshii) of tiu! I*<;dal<J to 
the organ as a whole. 

I am glad to say that American organ-buihhu-s are by 
no means unanimous in their approbabon of tlnssci sys¬ 
tems ; while some employ them to a ma,rke.d <;xl.ent, otlaus 
are accustomed to use them only to a limil,(id (hignte, if at 
all; and with great discretion. 

M. Mutin thus states his position with rega,rd to the use 
of the systems of augmentation and borrowing; 

^ Deutsche und Franzdsische OrgelhaukunsL 
2 CI1.-M. Widor, in Ms preface to VOrgue de Bach. 
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“W<i HottuiiirifKW inak(5 iiHo of manual Ktopw for the Pidale 
BU(‘/h an a .wuIhiunc taUcai frott) a Hi' bourdon; a basse of 8', 
whoHCi (ifBt noU^Hani derived from UmJl'O.tc harmonique; a stopped 
bass of l;ak(iri from a bourdon of 8' of the*, first manual or 
tli(! liodt; but our borrowing luivor f^oos farthor. Occasionally, 
when tluj npaco for the Pklalc is very limited, we obtain stops 
by d6douhlemeMt [duplicjation]: the of IG' may serve also 
for the flute of 8', by adding an oc-tave at the top. ... A PMale 
of six or eight stops may thus really possess only three or 
four. . . . 



CHAPTER XI 

Foeeign IOditions 


In the preceding chnptcr I hnv(! (ionsidensd the gfSTieral 
subject of the a<lui)tation of I'Vcsnch registratioo to AriKiri- 
can organs, assimiing that tlui indiciUions giv(ni by tlio 
compowif ' Jiave not Ixion translatcid, and are <!onc<uvcd 
especially for Krench instriinunits. 

Of late years some of tins principal fonsign publishers 
of organ music! have made! it tluur pra<!ti(!(! to furnish a 
parallel English translation of the presciribcid rcigistralion.*-* 
This has evidently l)een done! for the iissistanec! of th<! (Oig- 


1 Certain oompoBorB have imiHeribed no refdHtratj'on wbaU^ver in. 
acme of their pnbllHhod workH, leavitnc th,o ehoiee of ntopH (entirely to the 
organist. They iiave not failed, fiowever, earefnlly to provide all nee- 
essary marks of intensity and dynamic cfhvjtH. Among them arc Haint- 
Sa^ns, Ropartz., CJhauHson. 

single publication of one of the bcHt-known Krencli liouseB fur¬ 
nishes a striking illustration not only of inaccurat<i trarmlation, but 
occasionally of extraordinary orthography. 


Tirasse Recit 
Swell with pedal 
Oiei Trompette et Clairon 
Swell Tmmputt & Clahon 


Voix cUeste 
Vox angelica 
Anches sans 16 p» 
Eeeds 16 f. in. 


Le Ricit resteferm% 

Swell (echtitt box) 

Refrain populaire 
Popular soud 


Boite fermie 
Schutt box 
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IxHli or American organiHt who is not famUlar with the 
hremjh langna,ge and nomenclature; but it must be ad- 
mitt()(i ^ that in many instances such translations will 
prove either impossible of application or totally misleading 
if not actually incorrect^ 

A dictionary of musical terms appears to have been the 
translator’s guide more often than even an elementary 
knowledge of American or English stop nomenclature, to 
say nothing of tonal characteristics or mechanical con¬ 
struction ; while a schoolboy’s extemporaneous translation 
of Caesar’s Commentaries would hardly be more crude 
than the English construction occasionally encountered. 
In many cases no attempt is apparent to provide anything 
but a bare literal translation; which might have been 
applicable to our organs of thirty years ago, but to-day 
is utterly unreliable, as has already been shown. 

For the purpose of illustration I have selected a few in¬ 
stances of such ill-advised translation, which I append 
herewith, in the original spelling: 


Ex. 41 


RScit: Ponds de 8' (doux) 
Grand-orgue: Ponds de 8' 
Bourdon de 16', Pldie de 4', 
Montre 8' 

Piddle: Soubasse 16' 


Swell: Foundations stops 
Great: Foundations stops. Stop. 
Diapason i6-ft. Open Dia¬ 
pason 8-ft. Flute. 

Pedal: Subbass i6-ft. 


VJaoent tfladyi frUui. tlPaUCmm 



‘For some years the Englished preface of a standard German edition 
of Bach’s organ works invariably rendered the German darby “sharp” 
and moll by “flat” 1 
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Note that tlK- <|iinli(i(!!U.ioti doux, “soft-,” linw 

been omitted ii> tii<! (.nin.slation- A Stop- Diiipawon (nc) 
or Bourdon of •<>', jdi.liouKli <'f td'eat ini[)<)fta,nr(i, i,s sill I,(h» 
ror^lv found Of oui'(!r<!)iU)r{>;anH, aii<l Uui l)ia,|)aaoii uh(mI 
should be a .staaaidary one. ‘'SuI)l)a,Hs” followH tin; litio 
of least resistaiKa; in tra,nHla,tion, but w<! do not ofbm find 
the Pedale Botmlon. ho (l(^sif.:tiaded. 


Ex. 42 


F. de k Tombelle: Canzonetia 


Recit- mte harmonique, Viole 

deGambeSp. 

Positif: Jeux doux de 8 p. 

(Recit accoUpU)* 
Grand-orgue: Fldte harmon- 

nique. Bourdon 8 p. 

Pedale: Bourdon 16 p. 


Swell: Stopped DiapaBon 8 -ft 
Viol di Gamba 8 -ft- 
Great; Dulciaoa Viol di Gamba 
8 “ ft. 

Choir: soft 8-ft. (Sw. to Ch.) 
Podal: Foundation stop id-ft. 


An equival<uil, of tlie S' bourdon iH tioi a,Iwa,yM proKent on 
the Great of our Inter orgaiiH; but a Viol di (Jiunba, (do) 
is an incoinprobeiiHible subHtitute lor a U!U’inonie Iduto. 


Ex. 43 

Grand-orgue: Pdontrey Bout- Oreat: Open Oiap.^ Stop.^ Oia** 

don, FlBte harmonique et pason, Salicional, Har- 
Sdlicional de 8 p» monic Fiuto S^ft. 


‘ Aiidimfu 

'■j j 

J J J- 

^ ^ r ifr 

r-'-'f- . 

r 

««' 

9;Kb r 

r-rr 

rrr 




WH J. 

si*. .... i 

r 


Ouihrirtul! t!ommunuin,in (f 

r r. 


1 , - ; 


Could such a colloetion of Bto)')H on the Great/ of our later 
organs, even if ever found there together, be expected to be 
piano in intensity? 
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Ex. 44 


Grand-orgue: Montre, Bour¬ 
don, Gambe ou Salicional 
et Flute de 8 P. 


Great: Open and Stop. Diap 
Salicional and 8-ft. Flute 



AKain ^thc: r)roHcribcd combination would be much too 
loud, ddio (dioir-organ should be drawn upon for most 


Ex. 4.5 


3e Clavier. (i?dci7) Voix hu~ 
maine et Bourdon de 8 P. 
avec le Tremblant 
2e Clavier: FKtte harmonique 
de 8 et Fldte douce de 4 P. 
ler Clavier: Gambe et Bourdon 
deSP. 

PMale: Soubasse de 16 P. et 
Fldte de 8 P. 


3rd Key Board: (Swell) Vox 
humana and Stop. Dian 
8-ft. with Tremulant 

Harmonic 
Flute 8-ft. and soft a-ft. 
Flute 

1st Key Board: Gamba and 
Stop. Diap. 8-ft. 

Pedal: Double Stop. Diap. i6-ft. 
and Bass Flute 8-ft. 


(Andftnflno) 

tUnlL . . . . — 

. 0«xlman.ti PrQr0.inF^aior.Oo.ia 

ifClftv. PP -- 






rx-. - 

mumiiiig 

SPEJ ” 1 "J" ^-- 

fT-r-: } Jrr— i- 


Here is apparent the disadvantage of designating the 
several keyboards by numbers. The 2e clavier of the 
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French, organ is the Ponlif, cornispoixling fairly to our 
lowest manual, or Choir, in charjuitcir. ,1 he translator 
has failed to take this into account, and as a r<iHuli, w(! find 
registration prescril)cd for the Croat and (dioir which 
should be carried out on the Choir and Cr(iat, nwixictivtsly. 
Obviously a Flute on the Croat would Ixi far too heavy, 
and the string quality called for would probably be en¬ 
tirely lacking, in the desired intensity. 


Ex. 46 

Ricit: FMe harmonique, Dul- 
ciana et Gambe de 8 p. 
Grand-orgue: Bourdon et 

Gambe de 8 P- , {Ricit 
accoupli). 


Swell: Open Diap. and Ke- 
raulophon 8-ft. 

Great: Stop. Diap. and Gamba 
8-ft. (with Sw. coupled). 



Again "Gamba,” as the equivalent of gambe. 


Gtdlmaiit; Lamentation 


Ex-47 


R^cit: FMe traversiire et 

Clarinette de 8 P. • • • 
Positif: Cor de nuit et Sa2i- 
cional de 8 P* . . • 
Grand-orgue: Positif accouplL 
p Jeux de fonds de 8 P^ 
ff Grand-choeur sans mix-' 
tures- 

PMale: p Bourdons^ FMes^ 
Contrebasse, Violoncelle de 
32,16 et8p. ff Anches. 


Swell: HarmoEic Flute and 
Clariuet (or Oboe) 

Great: with Ch, coupled, j). 8-ft. 

ff Full without Mixtures 
Cho&; Stopped Biapasou and 
Salicioual 8-ft. 

Pedal: p 325 , 16 aud 8 ft ff 
Keeds 




(UT^I^3DRAL, RKIMB 


GRAND ORGUIfi 
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Tlio HitHi])lc Iriuwlation hero provided furnishes an ad- 
niiral)l(! exiunpl(^ of Uic manner in which all such indi- 
catioiiH Hhould ho {i:iv(!n in English; prescribing pitch and 
intensity, and gotKiral color, and leaving the organist to 
dotcinnino the njst for himself. 


Ex. 48. Guilmant: Offertoire, in A minor, Op. 90 

Recti: Fldies de 8 et 4 P. Swell: Diapasons, 8 -ft. 

Positif: Ponds de 8 P. Great: Diapasons 8 -ft. Ch. to GR 

Grand-orgue: Ponds de 8, Ri~ Choir: Flutes 8 - and 4 -ft. 

citaccoupU Pedal: 16 -and 8 -ft. 

Pidale: Ponds de 16 et de 8 P. 

Fonds cannot always with safety be translated by “Dia¬ 
pasons.” The substitution of the Choir for the R6cit, 
however, in order to obtain open flutes, is most com¬ 
mendable. 


Ex. 49 


Ricit: Pmtes de 8 etde 4 P. 
Grand-orgue: Bourdon, Sali- 
cional, Gambe de 8 P. 
Plate douce de 4 P. RScit 
accouplS 

Piddle: Bourdons de 16 et de 

8P. 


Swell: Flutes 8 - and 4 -ft. 
Great: Open and Stop. Dia¬ 
pasons 

Pedal: Soft 16 - and 8 -ft. stops 


.Chttilrimnii CamoM, 0^*90 



GLUTti. 


An incomprehensible translation for the Great-organ. 
As the Choir is not used at all, it should provide at least 
some of the stops called for upon the Grand-orgiie; and in 
no case should a Great Diapason be used, unless a very 
light one. 
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Ex. 60 

RHit: Ponds de 8 ei 4 P. 

Trompette {BoUe fermSe.) 
Positif: Ponds de 8 P., PlMe 
douce de 4 P. {Trompette 
et Clairon priparSs) 
Grand-orgue: p. Ponds de 16, 8 
et 4 P. ff Grand choeur. 
RScit et Positif accoupUs au 
Gd. 0.) 

Pedate: p Ponds de 16 et 8 P. 
ff Anches 


Swell: 8 - and 4 -ft. Cornopean 
(Sw. closed) 

Great: p rd-, 8 - and 4 -ft. ff 
full (with Sw. and Ch. 
Coupled) 

Choir: 8 -ft. and soft 4 -ft. Flute 
Pedal: p i6~ and 8 -ft. ff Reeda 



A piano combination of 16', 8' and 4/ on iiio (Jroai is 
seldom available. 


Ex. 50a 

Swell; Gamba 8 Stop diap. 8 
FI. 8 Reeds prepared 
Choir: Stop diap. 8 Flute 8 . 
Open diap Reeds prepared 

Great: Flute 8 Stop diap. 8 
Reeds prepared 

Pedal: Octave 8 et 16 Reeds 
prepared 

Great Choir Coupled Pedal 
with Great 

No translation could be more faithfully literal, even if 
it is not entirely complete. The Eiif^lish registration is 
an excellent example of strictly literal translation; ex¬ 
cepting that the designation sans 10 P. appears only in 
the French, and Tirasses may include other pedale couplers 
in addition to that of the Great. Yet such a translation 


RScit: Gambe 8. Bourdon 8. 

PI. 8, Anches pr6parSes 
Posit^: Bourdon 8. mte 8. 
Montre 8. Anches preparies 

sans 16 F* 

G. 0.: Ftitte 8. Bourdon 8. 

Anches preparies 
Fed.: Octave 8 et 16. Anches 
preparies 

AccH. F. au G. 0- Tirasses 
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in <)( l(i.sH pnifil/itiul finHintauoc than oruj jijiving more general 
<!(luival(ti>(,H would Ixj, while ilu) de.signation Anclm pr4- 
pdTodHj ali/hoiigh failihfully rendered ^^Itceds prepared,” 
is (iiiil(i Hii|)(u-fIuonH. On tlio American organ reeds are 
ranily pr(!j)!ir(!d in advance, unless on an adjustable com¬ 
bination; and tlieir dcisignation is thus enigmatic to 
tliosfi unfainiliar with tlie French construction which de- 
jiiands it. 

I n<!(!d not Ksfer at length to directions for the addition 
or withdrawal of couplers, reeds, et cet. Such directions 
ar(» ruiarly always litcirally translated, and not infrequently 
ar(i fpiil.e us(>l(!ss. To add a manual coupler at the precise 
rnoiiKint iiidi(;at(Hl may bo impossible unless the coupler 
is op(frade,d by a pcidal, as in France; and even if 
l)racti(fal)l(i, it is by no means certain that the manual 
tluireby added would add materially to the strength 
of (,li(i (!iis(vnibl(i. Th<i call so frequently made for 
the addition of the Choir reeds prior to those of the 
(Jrciat can stsldoni be nad in our organs; and so on. 
Often it will be. ruicessary to recast the entire registra¬ 
tion of a work in order to substitute our combination 
mov(vm(intH for th<! coupler and ventil system of the 
b’r(iu(;li; in Chapter IX, I have already considered such 
a contingency. 



CHAPTEE Xn 
Ameeican Editions 

Much of the older French repertoire has been repub¬ 
lished in the United States at one} time or anotlnir, particu¬ 
larly the earlier works of Guilmant j and natuially with 
the French designations translated into I'lnglish, iho origi¬ 
nal French not being given at all,.-or else with the entire 

registration adapted anew to Amia'ican organs. ^ I ho 
faults previously numtioned as existing in tins published 
translations provided by French (iditors an) not so often, 
found in these Ameriiian reprints, sinct^ ibe latter liave 
usually been (idited by Atnerician organisls, familiar with 
the American instruments of their tinui. 

It is reasonable to assume thai, these ;reviH(!rH would bo 
less satisfied with mondy literal translal-ion iban a bVemih 
editor, for although the former might not always be pos¬ 
sessed of a knowledge of the finer (kstails of J^’rench con¬ 
struction and methods of voicing, they would sundy bo 
unlikely to prescribe any registration for an American 
organ which would generally be impracticable or difficult 
of realization upon the average instrument. 

But before we accept such indications of nigist ration at 
their face value we must know approximatedy the period 
in which the American editor prepared his adaptation. 
Numerous French compositions, much used in this coun¬ 
try and adapted to American organs by one of our best- 
known organists whose memory is most justly honored, 
can be played upon our organs of the older type practically 
as indicated, since the adaptations were made and pub- 
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liHluid w)jn<) f()rl,.y yonro ago. As in the case of the Pedale 
of that tinio, wJioHo Hiniilarity to that of French instru- 
rnoiitH I j)ointcd out in (Jhapter X, the composition of the 
rnanuaJ sjxicihcations and the voicing of their stops fol¬ 
lowed far Trjore (iloscdy the French type than do those 
hiatunw in some of our later instruments. Indeed, it 
was then r)ossjl)lc to translate Orand-orgue: flUte, gamhe 8' 
by our i,i:rn(!-honorod “Great Doppel Flute (sic) and 
<lainba ” ; but this is no longer the case. In those days a 
Pedale idut(^ of 8' was not infrequently called for; but the 
Idut(! of to-day, so often derived by augmentation from 
tlui INsdahj Diai)ason (sic), is a very different and much less 
agHMiable affair. Hiniilarly, “PedaleBourdon 16'and Vio- 
loncuillo 8' ” wore often designated; not because a string 
stoj) of 8-ft. was really desired, but because on many organs 
a Violoncello was tins only 8-ft. flue stop in the Pedale. 
To-da,y, (,he (pjalily of a Pedale Violoncello must be care¬ 
fully H(iru tini/ed,' as is the case with string stops in general, 

- - parlhiularly Gainbas,-" before it may be used merely 
b(i<!ause pnjHcrilxid. Likewise on the manuals great dis- 
endJon must bo used in the substitution of a Grossflote 
for a Doppelfldte or Glarabella; as already noted in a pre¬ 
vious ehapt(ir. 

If; is to be regretted that such editions are stiU being 
published with the registration intended for, and indeed 
often skilfully adapted to the organs of forty years ago; 
it would not be difflcult to have them revised by competent 
editors, and the designations made to conform with the 
simplified system suggested in the previous chapter. 
More responsibility would then be placed upon the per¬ 
former, and to his distinct advantage. 

The following examples, taken from adaptations of 

^ An organ recently eonstnieted presents an instance of the Pedale 
Violoncello being a Voix Celestes of two ranks, borrowed from one of 
the mamuals. 
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French works publlsbod in thin country, will HufTIcci to 

illustrate (lUIiculticH wliich will Ix^ onc()untcKi(l. toi the 

sake of coTiiparison, X will f!;ive also tlie original itigistra- 
tion, although as a rule it docs not a])[)ear in the AnnuXean 
editions: 

Ex. 61 

ler Clavier: 8 P. piano. Great: Gamba and Double 

Flute 


Uhu^mllr^, in P',«m/tjof 


J 1 I 




"J 

r- »r 








Ex. 52 

Clavier HI: (RMt) Bourdon de 
8 et Trompette (ou Basson- 
Bautbois) 

Clavier 11: Salicional de 8 
Clavier I: Bourdon et FHUe 
harmonique de 8 
Pidale: Bourdons de 16 et 8 
Fldte de 8 P. (N. B. Les 
jeux des Claviers I et B 
doivent Ure d’Sgale force.) 


Swell: Bourdon i6-ft. and 

Flute 4 -ft. 

Great: Gamba 8 -ft. and 

St. Diap. or Flute, 8 -ft. 
Choir; Diapasong and Har¬ 
monic Flute 8 or 4 -ft. 
Pedal: 16 and 8 -ft. 



The direction of the original edition regarding tlui rela¬ 
tive strength of two of the manuals is most important, 
and is not found in the reprint. In the original the alter¬ 
nation of manuals is between the first and sfscond, or 
Qrand-orgue and Positif, and the dynamic mark in the first 
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incjiHuro iH 7 >. Tn the ATnorionn edition uoexpression mark 
iH }jjiv(!H, and tlu; <dt('rnation in between Gr^!t-and Swell, 
with a r(!giHtration radically different from the original. 
Ex. 63 

Guilmant: Grand Ctweur en RS Majeur. (Alla Hahxdel) 

Recit: Jeux de fond et jeux Swell: Diapasons and Hautboy 
a anches de 8 P* Choir: Melodia and Flute 4 ~ft, 

In the Trio of this piece, the modern French edition uses 
the R6cit exclusively. Possibly the original one did not, 
but the alternation between Swell and Choir in the Ameri¬ 
can edition is extremely awkward. The words of the 
title, ''Alla Haendel,” are also omitted in the latter edi¬ 
tion.^ 


Ex. 64 

Guilmant: Lamentation 


RScit: Voix humaine^ PlUte 

harmonique de 8 et PMe 
douce de 4 P- avec le Trern^ 
blant 

Clavier de Bombarde: Plate 
harmonique de 8 P. 

Grand-Morgue: Montre, Bourdon 
Gambe ou SaUcional et 
Plate de 8 P. 

Positif: , Gambe ou SaUcional 
avec Bourdon de 8 P. 

Pedale: mf Contrebasses^ Plates 
et Bourdons de 16 et 8 
Bourdon de 16 et Plate 
de 8 P. 


Solo Manual: Harmonic Flute 
8 -ft. (Rohr Flute —Philo¬ 
mela) 

Swell: Vo3c Humana, St Biap^ 
8 -ft. and Flute 4 -ft., with 
Tremulant 

Great: Diapasons and 8-ft. 

Flute 

Choir: Gamba (Keraulophon) 
Viol d'Amour- (Viol da 
Gamba) and Mel. (Ge- 
dacht) 

Pedal: Bourdon i6-ft and Vio¬ 
loncello 8-ft. (Contra-Bass 
and Gt. coupler ad lib.) 


A modern Philomela would hardly be an acceptable 
substitute for a Harmonic Flute, especially in view of the 
context; while the mark mf in the original edition would 
probably be considerably overstepped if Great Diapasons 


^ The translation of GrandMChceur by Grand Chorus, as applied to the 
title of a composition, is incorrect. In this connection GrandMChceur 
signifies ‘Tull organ’T a composition bearing this designation is one 
to b© played with the full strength of the instrument. Similarly, 
Grand'-Choeur applied to the registration of one or more manuals is 
synonymous with “ML” 
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were to be used/ to say notluug of tlxi poHHildci addition 
of a Gamba. 


Ex. 66 

RMt: FHlfeharmonique,Gambe 
et de 8 P. et Trompette 
hamonique 

Grand-orgue: p Bourdons de 
16 et 8 P. Salidonal. ff 
Grand-Chceur 

Pidale: Fldtes et Bourdons de 
16 et 8 P. iff) Anches 


Swell: Diapasons and Reeds 
(Trumpet and Hautboy) 
Great: p Gamba and 8 -ft. 

Flutes ff Full Organ 
Choir: Open Diapason and 

Flute 4 -ft. 

Pedal: Bourdon and Diapason 
i 6 -ft. and 8 -ft. (Coupler 
Ped. & Gt. ad lib. ff Full) 


('AndB Ut'ft nitt rtfitorio) 


Oullmanl) Many FunMire et Chant HfmiphitfM 




The ATTKiricaurogiHtration anHwers no longcu-; incident¬ 
ally it shown the value of a Hourdon of 10' on tlic Great. 


Ex. 66 

Ricit: Bourdon, Voix humabie, 
Gambe et Voix c&leste de 
8 P. avec le Tremblant 
Positif: FWe et Salidonal de 

S P 

Grand-orgue: Bourdon de 16 P. 
R&dt accoupU en unison 
et 8ve grave (ad libitum). 
Pidale: Bourdon de 16, Bour¬ 
don de 8 (ad lib.) Fldte de 8 
Corni dolce ou FlUte de 4 P. 


Swell: Vox Humana, St- Dia. 
& Harmonica, 8 -ft. with 
Tremulant 

Great: Bourdon r 6 -ft. (Double 
Diapason) with unison and 
super-octave Swell couplers 
(In the absence of the latter 
coupler, add 4 -ft. Flute) 

Choir: Melodia and Dulciana 
or Salidonal 

Pedal: Bourdon 16 -ft. Violon¬ 
cello 8 -ft. and Principal 4 -ft. 



1 This fault of translation is ospooially noticoahlo in Amorioan edi¬ 
tions of the various pieces oomimsing (luilttianl’s L’Orync Pratique. 
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The substitution of a 16-ft. Diapason for a Bourdon is 

lere unthinkable; and the use of a super-octave coupler 
instead of the one at sub-octaves, prescribed in the for- 

T? fa Principal 
of 4-ft. m Ae Pedale can hardly be an acceptable substi¬ 
tute for a Corm dolce (why so often in the plural?) or a 
4:'flute. ^ 

i urther examples might be cited ad infinitum, but they 
would be superfluous. I have made clear the necessity 
of every organist’s justifying his final choice of registra¬ 
tion by his own conviction, not accepting without ques¬ 
tion printed indications apparently made by the com¬ 
poser ; literal obedience to which upon many of our modern 
instruments will most certainly lead to an effect quite dif¬ 
ferent from that conceived and desired by the composer 
himself. 

Little would be gained by the foregoing criticism of 
methods of translation from the French, were I not to 
offer some constructive system of designation which would 
be neither misleading nor ambiguous. And it is not 
difficult to define such a system. 

Of the three points in which stops differ from one 
another, viz. .* in pitch, in intensity, and in quality or tone- 
color, only the first two can be prescribed under a prac¬ 
tically universal standard of nomenclature. Designations 
of pitch are unfailingly explicit. Indications of intensity, 
expressed by the usual Italian abbreviations from ppp to 
fff are comparatively definite. It is true that to a certain 
extent the latter must be interpreted from the standpoint 
of the size of each instrument individually, for the half- 
dozen stops which constitute the entire Great division 


It is particulatly to b© rogrottod, sine© tbos© pi©o©s sorv© admirably for 
instruction in tbe less advanced grades, wber© tbe pupil is naturally 
lacking in experience and all tbe more likely to follow printed indiea^ 
tions of registration. 
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of a small or(j;an, and tlmn r(ii)rc,H(ml its forlinHimo, mipjht 
be relatively no stronger than mczzo-forle in an organ of 
considerably larger proportions. Or, again, a stor) sotind- 
ing with a certain intensity in a small church and necessa¬ 
rily heard at close range, might cionceivably IxKionui <iuite 
a different affair if placed in a large organ at the*, west end 
of a Gothic nave some three or four hundred feet in length. 
But, generally speaking, the dynamic mark will be a safe 
guide; and it is certainly an indispensable one, although 
sadly missed in many published adaptations, not to men¬ 
tion original editions. 

As to the third property, that of quality, no attempt 
should be made to indicate any but the general tonci-color 
desired, except in tlio case of solo stoj)H. Not only is any 
other course prechuhxl by the almost hopc^less hwde of any¬ 
thing approaching unifonruty among our organ builders, 
but the opportunity for variation in both intensity and 
color is ever present, even among stops bearing idcuitically 
the same name. 

Finally, the designation of tlu! several manuals as Thirst, 
Second, Third, or as X, IX, Xlf, is (uitirely ambiguous. 
In the French organ a given order of the k(yboards is more 
uniformly observed, although even thevre the Bomlxmle or 
Solo is sometimes placed above the (harul-orgue, somrdimes 
above the EMt. In the absence of any standard who 
can define our own sequence ? Is the Great the first man¬ 
ual because the chief one? If so, is the Choir or the Swell 
the second ? Or, is the Choir the first because the lowest, 
in position, the Great then being second and the Swell, 
third? Until a universally adopted custom fixes a stand¬ 
ard sequence of manuals, it will bo best entirely to avoid 
the use of any such numerical designation whatever.* 

‘ See Ex 0 .45 and 52. Also GuilmaEt;: CantilhnthPmtotaU. 
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INDEX OF SPECIFICATIONS 



ItirfidJiou 

MaNHAIxM 

HlMilAKlN' 

Htoi'H 

I. Kgliso do Sainlz-Hulpico (I’iiriH) 

IL (Jiitli^idralo do Notro-Daino 

( 3availI6«(3<)ll 

5 

lOO 

^ . 


B 

86 

in. Egliso (lu Ha(!rf(-(!(xiur (I’aris; 
IV. Cath^idnilo do Hainto-<!oo,ilo 

M.u Un 

4 

74 

, CAll>i). 

y. lO/riirto <1(^ Hain,trlOuH(/aoh(^ 

Pu^ol/ 

4 

73 

(FariH). 

VI. Oathddnilo do Hainlr>I)oniM 

M,orkIiii, 

4 

72 

. 

< Javailld-Ooll 

3^ 

im 

yn. Paiaia <lii Tr()(wl/ir(> (Parifi) « 

H 

4 

(H> 

VIII. • 

it 

4 

(M 

rX. \iih IVIa(l<iIoino (Pa/Hfi) 

X, <I<i Ha/irU/o-Olotlmltlo 


4 

48 

(Pa/nn). * • 

XL 0(aHS<^rvaioir(» Itoyalo <lo Mu,- 

it 

3 

40 

Hici^uo ([?ru,{u;oln) » . , . 

XU. (Jat/lKHlrnJa <h NoU-o-DauMi 

<1 

3 

48 

(OhariNiH) 

XI ri. (3atl)^i(lral(i <lo HaiiiL-Vitioout 

Abboy 

3 

39 

(Haint-Ma'lo) . . . » 

XIV. K/<^hhJ(uico of tlio la(/0 Aloxandro 
(luilnuu)i (M,ou(JorHiur- 

I)of>iorro 

3 

38 

B(’iu<5, .Pari a) . . • . . 

Mu Lin 

3 

28 

XV, BainUlodard, (Pouori,) 

XVL Owi,o d<) (3lKxuir, feline dii 

(Jnvailld-^ kill 

2 

30 

Baer^j-(3aiii.r (Pari») , . . 

xvr,r. ()r^?u<i do (Jhauir (rulmrriurn 

Matin 

2 

20 

typo). 


2 

11 


1 Throo manuals, controlling tour manual divisions. 









APPENDIX 

The following specifications have been selected both 
as representative of the principal organ builders of France, 
and as illustrating, in important organs of various sizes, 
the characteristics of tonal composition and mechanical 
construction previously set forth in this volume. Several 
of the specifications present a special interest, because of 
their undoubted influence upon the registration prescribed 
in the published organ works of some of the most eminent 
French organists and composers; among them Ch.-M. 
Widor (I), Louis Vierne (II), Alexandre Guilmant (VII), 
Camille Saint-Saens (IX) and C6sar Franck (X). 

From most of the specifications the list of mechanical 
resources and accessories has been omitted, being added 
only when of special interest. 

Manual divisions inclosed in a separate swell-box are 
marked with an asterisk. 

The stops placed upon a subdivision of a manual or 
pedale chest, whose speech is controlled by the several 
p4dales d’appel or p6dales d’anches, are in some cases 
entered separately under the heading Jeux de comhinaison. 
Such stops usually are reeds; yet iruxtures and simple 
mutations, and even certain foundation stops, are not in¬ 
frequently added. The function of these pedals, some¬ 
times called pSdales de comhinaison, should not be con¬ 
fused with that of the registres de comhinaison, whose 
operation is described in Chapter VI. 
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SPECIFICATION I 


EO-LISB DB SAINT-SULPICE (Bmk) 


(Organ reooiiLitnicted by Cavaill^l-Cloll in 1862) 
(M. Cb**M- Widor baB been organiHt Hin('.(i 1870) 


ORAND-’CBCEUR 


Octave ^ 

Doudlette 
Grasse Fourniture 

iV'-r, 

Grasse Cymhale 
Ptein-Jeu iv-r. 

Cornet t'-r, 

Bombarde 

Ire frampeUe 8' 

2me frompette 
Clairon 

Clairon-daubteUe 2' 
Bassan t6^ 

Bassan 8^ 


GRAND-ORGUE 


Principal 26' 

Montre M' 

Bourdon 26' 

Fldte conique 26' 
Montre 8' 

Diapason 8' 

SaUcional 8' 

FBte hamonique 8' 
FBte traversBre 8' 
Fmte d pavilion 8' 
Bourdon 8' 

Grasse quMe S’i 
Prestant 4' 


posmp 


VMon^^basse 26' 

Quintaton 26' 

Quiniaion 8 ' 

FlMe trmmBte 8 ' 
SaUcional 8 ' 

Gambe 8 ' 

Unda mark 8 ' 

Fldte ociaviante 4' 
Flute douce 4' 

Dulciane 4' 

MUX Di OOMBINAmN 

Quinie 2f 

DoubMie 2 ' 

Tierce If 

Larigot 2^ 

Piccolo 2' 

PMU'-Jm Hi to vkr, 
Bassan 26' 

Baryion 8 ' 

Trompeiie 8 ' 

Clairon 4' 
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SPECIFICATION I — Continued 

EGLISE DB SAINT-SULPICE (Paris) 


RiCIT ^ 

SOLO 

PEDALE 

Quintaton 

16' 

Bourdon 

16' 

PrincipaUbasse 

32' 

Diapason 

8' 

Fldte conique 

16' 

Contrebasse 

16' 

Violoncelle 

8' 

Principal 

8' 

Soubasse 

16' 

Bourdon 

8' 

Flute harmonique 8' 

Fiate 

8' 

Voix celeste 

8' 

Viola da gamba 

8' 

Violoncelle 

8' 

Fldte harmonique 8' 

Bourdon 

8' 

Fmte 

4' 

Fldie octaviante 

4' 

Violoncelle 

8' 



Prestani 

4' 

K^raulophon 

8' 

iJEUX DE C0MBINA180N 

DouUetie 

2' 

Flute octaviante 

4' 

Contre Bomharde 

32' 

Basson-Mauihois 

8' 

Prestani 

4' 

Bomharde 

16' 

Cromorne 

8' 



OphiclMde 

16' 

Voix humaine 

8' 

JEUX DE OOmiNAISON 

Basson 

16' 

i/eax DE OOMBINAIBON 

Grosse quinte 
Octave 

SY 

4' 

Trompette 

Clairon 

8' 

4' 

Dulciana 

4' 

Grosse tierce 

3Y 



Hazard 

2V 

Quinte 

2Y 



Octavin 

2' 

SeptUme 

2Y 



Fourniture 

iv^r. 

Octavin 

2' 



Cymhale 

i;-r. 

Cornet 

n-r. 



Cornet 

v^r. 

Bomharde 

16' 



Bomharde 

16' 

Trompette 

8' 



Trompette 

8' 

Clairon 

4' 



Clairon 

4' 

Trompette her- 






monique {en 
chamade) 

8' 




^ In swell-box. 
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SPECIFICATION 11 


UGLISE MfiTEOPOLITAINB (CATHEDRALB) DB 
NOTRIfi-DAMB (PariB) 


(Orean built by CavaOR-Coll, 1868; reatorod in 1894, Mcit 
altered in 1899) 

(The present organists are MM. Louis Vlerne and Marcjel I)upr6) 


GRAND-CHCSUR 

GRAND-ORGUE 

BOMBARDE 


Principal 

S' 

Violon-basse 

16' 

Principal bass e 

16' 

Bourdon 

S' 

Bourdon 

16' 

Sous-basse 

16' 

Prestani 

4' 

Montre 

S' 

Principal 

8' 

Quint e 

2r 

FBte harmonique 

S' 

Fl6>ie harmonique 

8' 

DmMette 

2' 

Viole de gambe 

S' 

Grosse quinta 

SI' 

fierce 

ir 

Bourdon 

S' 

Octave 

4' 

larigot 

i\' 

IV 

Prestani 

4' 

Gro$se tierce 

3V 

SepiBme 

Octave 

4' 

Quinie 

n 

Piccolo 

1' 

DoubUite 

2' 

SeptBme 

2V 

Tuba magna 

16' 

Fourniture ii to v-^r. 

DmbMte 

2' 

Trompeite 

S' 

Cgmbale U to 

Cornet ii to v-r* 

Clairon 

4' 

Basson 

16' 

Bombarde 

16' 



Basson-PIautbois 

S' 

Trompeite 

8' 



Clairon 

4' 

Clairon 

4' 
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. SPECIFICATION ll —Continued 

EGLISB METROPOLITAINE (CATHEDRALS) DB 
NOTRE-DAME (Paris) 


POSITIF 

rScit* 

P&DALE 

Montre 

16' 

Quintaton 

16' 

FrincipaUbasse 

32' 

Bourdon 

16' 

Diapason 

8' 

Contrebasse 

16' 

FlUte harmonique 

8' 

Viole de gambe 

8' 

Soubasse 

16' 

SaUcional 

8' 

Voix cUeste 

8' 

Grosse quinte 

10%' 

Bourdon 

8' 

FlUte harmonique 

4' 

Fmte 

8' 

Urtda maris 

8' 

FlUte octaviante 

4' 

Violoncelle 

8' 

Frestant 

4' 

Frestant 

4' 

Grosse tierce 

6r 

Fldie douce 

4' 

Quinte 

n' 

Quinte 


Doublette 

2' 

Octavin 

2' 

SeptUme 

4r 

Piccolo 

1' 

Flein-jeu iv to i/fi-r. 

Octave 

4' 

Plein-jeu in to i/i-r* 

Cornet in to v-r. 

Contre Bombarde 32' 

Clarinette-^basse 

16' 

Bombarde 

16' 

Bombarde 

16' 

Cromorne 

8' 

Trompeite 

8' 

Basson 

16' 

Clarinette aigui 

4' 

Basson^Hautbois 

8' 

Trompette 

8' 



Voix humaine 

8' 

Basson 

8' 



Clairon 

4' 

Clairon 

4' 
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Baailique du Sa^^oeur, Paris 
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SPECIFICATION V 

feUBE DE SAINT-EUSTACHE (Pots) 
(Oi^ rebuilt in 1879 by Joseph Merklin of Paris) 
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SPECIFICATION VIII 

fiGLISE DE SAINT-OUEN (Rouen) 
(Oi^an built by GavaillS-ColI, 1890) 
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SPECIFICATION XI 

■ CONSEBVATOIBE BOYAL DE MUSIQTJE (Brus^) 
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* By tranami^oii. 
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GLOSSAEY 


M!ant of tlui followinfi: wordn and (Umifcnations admit of more than 
otH^ t,r?wiHla,t4<)n„ In, Hindi c.a-HOH tli(^ traiiBlationH here given are only 
tlioHo aHHocdated wildi tlu^ organ, or with relatcKl Hiilijeots. 

In the eoinjiilation of tii<^ (UoHHary I have frequently referred for 
information to Mr. W(Hlgwoo<rH JHclionary of Organ Stops, to VOrgue 
Moderns, by Alox, (<<^lli(^r, and to the Dictionnairc Larousse. I ac¬ 
knowledge iny in,d(d)tedn,eHH to tluur autkorH and publishers, 

ABBEKVIATIONS 


dbbr. 

abbrcvviation 

it. 

Italian 

adj. 

adjective 

laL 

I^atin 

adiK 

adverf) 

lit 

literally 

anL 

antonym 

Uturg, 

liturgical 

arch. 

are h i tee t lire 

m>. 

maHculine 

conj. 

eonjnnetion 

mm. 

rnuHie 

c.ccLoh. 

ee<deHiaHti<ml 

fL 

noun, 

c.g. 

for (^xamphi 

org. 

organ, ajiplied to the organ 

/. 

feminine 

pL 

jdiiral 

fH/» 

figurativi^ly 

prep. 

preponition 

fr. 

Fremdi 

pro. 

pronoun 

gar. 

(hunnan 

g* 

whicli Hiui 

gr. 

(jreidi 

f). i. 

VI^rb intransitive 

imp. 

imperative 

V, L 

V(irb trauHitive 


A 


Ah$id0 

n, /- 

eccXes, arch. Apse; the semicircular east 
end of the choir. 

Ah$out 0 

n, f. 

Abnolution. 

Accompagmment 

n, m. 

Aeeornpanirnent, 

Accord 

n, m. 

Ohord; consonanoe. Accorder, v, t, to 
tune. 

Accouptement 

n. m. 

(Coupler. Applitvl only to the couplers 
from one manual to another. (See 
Tirasse.) 

AcouBiiqm 

n,f. 

A (SO unties. Also adj,, acoustic. 

Adoration 

n* /. 

lit Adoration, worship. A composition of 


reverent and quiet character, suitable 
for use at the most solemn portion of 
the service. 
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Aigu-M 

AUiluia 


AlUmagm 

Atlemmd 

AmMqu 0 


Anch 0 

Ancien^ 

Anglais 

Angleierre 

Annondaiion 

Anthnm 


Appal 


AprH 

Artiste 

Assomption 

Audition 

Autel 

Avant 


Baryton 

Bas (/. basse) 
Basilique 


Tim OKOAN IN miAmm 

a<lj, Bharp, Octave aiguMf i!i,o 

alnivo, ml oppofuul l/O octave grave {q, 
n. m. {gr,) L A word of firaiiui addod to varioiio 
toxioof tho lilairfcy at <iortaio Homioiiu of 
tho <diundi y<iar. 2* A oonipoHitioa of 
l)ri 11 iari t ohariwd^or. 
w* A Gormariy* 
adj. Gonaan, 

n* /# Aiaorioa. AmMque du Nordf North 
Arnorioa, '^riio word AwArique in fro^ 
quorU/Iy appliod to tho Ufiit<id Btatoi^- 
Ammcain^ odj., Arnorioari. Hoo ahovo. 
n./, Kood. Anche libre, fnio rood. Anches d 
tom les clavierSf roodn oa all jnamxalM. 
adjn Old; forrnor. 
adj, IhqdiHh, 
n. /, Krifdand. 

n. /- Tlio FoaHt of tho Anuiirioiation li. V. M,, 

Mar<5h 25. 

n./. Ulurg, Antiphon; a vcinui, nfinally from 
tho Horipturofi, mtn^c in pn^rt or an a 
wholo bofoni an<l aft<ir pfialnni a/od oan- 
tioloH, r)roHonl>od irk aooordanoo witli tho 
<5haraotor of tho day. In tho Hixbiorrth, 
oontnry tho latia word ariMpkona wm 
trannlatod hy anthem^ and in ntill ho 
rondckrod in or^rtain partn of tho hhadinh 
XVay<ir-book. 

n* m, Ul a oaJl, HinnrnonH* Pidale d*appet^ a 
podal oontrolliiifr tho adminnion of tho 
■wind to tho pmiurnatio notion of a divi¬ 
sion or of tho wholo of a rriannal or 
PMale cdniHt. Also <iallod pMate do 
comhinaimm. 
adv. After, 
n, m. Artist; musician, 
n. /, The :Peast of the Assumption B. V. M,, 
Aupist 16, 

n. /. Performancse; hearing. 

n. m. Altar. Mattre^autel, high altar, 

adv. Before. 

P 

n, m. otg. A reed of 8', usually placed in the 
PSdale, 
adj. I^ow. 

n. /. eccUs, arch. Among the Romans, a 
long oblong hall with a semicircular 
apse at the end. Tn modern use, a 
church edifice of similar form. 
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Sa$$0 

fL S* 

1 iwin. Basses da 16% 8% P6d(d(} foundaiiori. 
r.topn !<>' and 

Masson 

w# 

lijuuioon ; a lifdd/ nnid ntop of 8^, of Ion of 
H>', oniMHUfilly in, Uio iUUak. Ocoanion,- 
ally Miin ni^^inl/or o^onfroln UnHowor por- 
(/i<))», of tli<» haiUlioin or ()bo(^. 

Bimol 

Binidkiion du 
Saint Sacr€- 

n» m. 

Klaf; Uio nifcu wiu<di loworn a xioto by a 
lia)f-(/on(^. 

mant 

n.f. 

liiurn, B(UHKli(‘:Uon of Ujo BlciHBod 

Kaorarn<ni,l,; a Kohnon Borvio(^ of tho 
Itotnan (liiundi, fro^iuonily ccdobrated 
irninodia^bily afUT Vonporn. 

Bien 

(Mb, 

W'oll, l/horou^clily- 

Blanc (f* blancha) 

adj. 

^ Touches blanches^ tlarwliito koyn 

or tindiiiniJH. 

Blanche 

n, f. 

A hidf-nofo. 

Bois 

n» m. 

W(»<)<1, lAis bois, I/ho woo(l“Wind iriHtru- 
irnuil/f! of l/b(A orolH^Hfra, ooll,o<?l/ivoly. 

Balia exprasske 

n,f. 

Hw(dh box- 

Bombards 

fh /» 

1. A rrnuuial oonl/ainiriK poworfnl HtopH, 
nniin/IIy phu?od abovo Uio (imfuborum 
and oo/lliul clavier des bombardes, 
2, A f)Ownrfn) r<iod of !(>' or 32', uhu- 
ally plao.od in l-h(^ ITulab, 

Bomha 

fhi. 

M(nil/h. Botiche, adj,, Hl/oppcnl; aw jeux 
bOUcMs^ HtOpIXHl 

Bourdan 

fh m. 

3^10 f/onoral (hnd^piaiion of all nloppod 
Dnl/on, wh(d/h(n* of 82-, Hb, 8- or d-ft- 
r)il/olL Tho nanui bourdon in frivcai to 
Htof)H of thin olatiH of 10' and 8' on tho 
nnniualH, a*/nd of 8' in tlx^ PHalc, 
'Phono of 32' juid lb' in th(i P6dale 
arci oai/llod HonboMHc. Bourdon d 
cheminee, ohinnniy Unto irohrJliUa), 

Bouton 

n, w. 

Bouton da registre, rc^Hbir-knob; hou^ 
ion de combinaison, (X)inbination piston. 

Buffat 

fk Wk 

org, 'Ph<i front or fa^ado of tlui case. 

Calotte 

n.f. 

c 

A rn otal <%ap slipped over the upper end 
of a pipe; a stopper. (In France 
rn^arly all stoi)p(xl pipes Wgher than 
d-ft. r)it(dii ar(^ rnetal.) 

Caniiqm 

n, m. 

A oantiehs a ndigious melody or song. 

Carime 

fk ftk 

ccal/oi. The Hcui/Hon of Lent. 

Carillon 

tk Wk 

A r*u*xturo stop in which the 2-ft. rank is 
rot)laced by ono of 1-ft. pitch. 
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CathidraU 

Caihotiqm 

CammU 

Chamade 


Changemmt 

Chant 

ChapelU 

Chafd'mmre 

Ch(Mur 

Choral 

Clairon 

Clarabdla 

Clarineite 

Clavecin 

Claveciniste 

Clavier 

Clef 

Clochette 

Combinaison 

Commun 

Communion 


TIIK OIKSAN IN KIUNON 

n,/. CtatliodrrU; Mi<i pniNdiml <diur<di of 
(licMMHKn Umi noat of Uio binliop, 
adj, Homan (“.al/liolin, 
n. /. liL an informal oonv<irna(/ion. 
n./. (From Un^ lj,aUan e/darnaia^ a military 
Hifjnal fciv<m hy tnimiHitn or driimno 
On/, en chamade nifrralitHi that tlnv 
|)i|)cm aro pIao(id hori/.ontally, inntnad 
of vcirtioally. Thin mothod in appHod 
only to poworfid njodn; an trompeties 
m chamade, 
fL m, (diai^^o. 

n. m. Molody, Mon|:^ Chant grSgorien, plain- 
Hon^^; notafrn^frorian ohanL (Boo ton.) 
TL f. .1. A Hmall <ihur(di. A {)ortion of a <!hiir<di 
containing an altar- A plao<ii roH(^rv(Hl 
for n^ligioim wondiif) in an iriHtitntion, 
an a Innipital or mdiooJ. 2, A, <ihuroh 
elioir. 

n. m. Miantc^rpicHun 

n.m. 1. Thci <d)oir or (diannol of a ohnroh, 
2, A ohoir, (du^rnn. (Boti grand>- 
chmur; mattrUe,) 

n, m* (dioralo; apf)li(5d to <iorrp)Os}itionH hanod 
upon a wadoini, ohorahi- liko tlmmci, 
n, m, A r(UHl of 4', of tnnripot rprality. Hlaood 
on th(^ mamndH and in tho i*Mak. 
n.f, (Lat, alarm, bright; hdlun, Inumtifnl.) 

A oloar (Into of H\ whoHo pip<iri ar<r 
conHtruobul of wood. Litth^ uhchI in 
Frinna^. 

n,f, (darinot. A rood ntop dc^nignod to irni- 
tat(5 tho orolHiHtral irmtrumont of tho 
wwno nanio. (Bc^o cromorne.) 
n. m, Ilarpniohord, 

n, m, A r>orform<T upon tho harpniohord; ap« 
pIi(Hl alHo to organintH in tho Hov^oid^ionth 
and (ughtcHuith ocmturion. 
n. m, Maniial, koyhoard. 
n, f, (lal. clavu/k(iy.) (dof. 
n, f, A Brnail h(dl. Jeu de clochette, a ntop of 
l-!t. pi tell- 

w. /. Combination. Combinaisons libres, ad- 
justahlo or froo oombinatioriH. 
adj. Common, n, m. lUurg. Applicid to t<»xte. 
prescribed for use upon all foastB of a 
certain class or cliaracter- 
n- /- Uturg. A verse in the Mass said by the- 
celebrant and repeated by the choir. 

A quiet, serious composition appropriate# 
to corresponding use. 
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Composi 

Compositeur 

Composition 

Ufl/. 
n, w. 

Console 

Construire 

Contrebasse 

n, /. 
r. L 
n./. 

Cor anglais 

n. m. 

Cor de nuii 

n. m. 

Cornet 

n, m. 

Cor no dolce (it) 

n, m* 

Couleur 

Croche 

n. /. 

Cromorne 

n. m. 

Cutie 

n, m. 

Cymbale 

n./. 

Dans 

Dicoupler 

DMoublement 

prep, 

V, t 

n, m. 

Difaut 

n, m. 

Dehors 

adv. 
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Cowapouttd. /ewx composisj mixtures. 

A oomposer of music. 

A short musioul work, or oompositioa. 
Composition de Vorgue^ specification. 

Console, key-desk. 

To construct, build. 

A Principal of 16', of large scale, placed 
in the P6dale. 

English horn. A reed of 16- or 8-ft. 
pitch, designed to imitate to some ex¬ 
tent the orchestral instrument. 

UL night-horn (ger, Nachthorn). A 
stopped register of 8'; the softest stop 
of the organ. 

A mixture of III- or IV-ranks, giving the 
lower harmonics of the 16' or 8' series. 
Of large scale. 

UL a soft horn. A soft flute stop; in 
French organs more often a reed of 4', 
placed in the Pidah. (See Specifica¬ 
tions.) 

Color, quality. 

An eighth-note; a corresponding division 
of a measure. Double croche^ a six¬ 
teenth note. Triple croche, a thirty- 

second note. 

(Derivation variously ascribed to ger, 
Krummhorn and /r. cor, horn, and 
morne, sombre or melancholy.) A 
species of clarinet stop more in favor 
in the eighteenth century and first 
part of the nineteenth. 

A system of religious belief; a Church or 
denomination. 

A mixture stop, like the fourniture, but 
higher in pitch, and with frequent 
breaks. 


D 


In. 

To uncouple, imp, dicouplez. 

The system of augmentation, whereby 
some of the pipes of a stop are bor¬ 
rowed from another stop of a different 
pitch. 

Fault, defect; au difaut de, in default 
of, in the absence of. 

Outward, outside, exterior. En dehors, 
fig., to be brought out or emphasized, 
as a melody in an inner voice. 
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Bisaccoupht 

D€S$U$ 

Bitail 

Deux 

DeuxBme 

Diapason 


DBse 

Dimanche 

Diocese 

Douhleite 
Doux if. douce) 
Droit 
Dulciane 


tchetle 

icho 


icoU 


iditeur 

£glise 


Mivation 


THM OtUiAN IN FIIANOM 


ih L dicoupler» 

fL nL 11)0 (ipf)or j)a,r(i, Uio (,rol)l(^. 
n, m. org. En detail, ia (lorrilaiiiitiona 

of a Tow rof^inloni. 

IVo. 

nuwk 

mif* Ho<iori(L abbr, 2me or i^lmt. 
num. 

n» m* I. Hoalo, i)ror)or(/ionH. 2. Fitoli or niarxl- 
ar<l, an diapason normal, norinal or 
I'nl/ornaUonal |)il/oh. 2. org. A Mtop 
Hiiriilar to Lho wmUrc or prmcipat, but 
of Huiallor Hoalo ?in,(I oioro poMiUvo 
(pialiiy. H'y ou tliu ruanualu. 
n. mn Hharf); Uio Wfo* whioli raiHon a iiolw^ a 
ImlNl/ouo. Double di^se, doiihio uliarj). 
n. m. Hiirxiay. 

fL /. ccdau. TIk^ (liviNiou of a Hj/al^o or oouniry 
ovor wliioli a binliop han jurindioboa* 
fL f. Tliii 2-ft. H(/Of) of tho principal family. 
adj. Hoff, (juiot, dwooL 
ad/. H/ifdd/. 

vuf. A Hoff Hfop of narrow H(9alo and qniot 
touo, W and 4'. 

n, /. Hcaiylo. 

n. m. ofn. A rnannal. oontaininf^ noft fitopn; 

not ofbu) found in Munoo. donirary 
to Arm^rioar) oiiMiorn tho r)if)OU aro not 
plao<Hl a(/ a dintanoo from tho orKarq 
hut rm^Hily form a Hupplornontary divi- 
Hion, of it, Tlio manual in uHtially 
plaood abovo that of tlui UML 
n. f* 1. AHcdiool, iriHtitution of loarninp:. 2. A 
Hfdirx)!, iu tho houho of a ntandard or 
typ<^ of motliod or oharaotorintic.B; an 
the P^rertch Hchool of mmicat compoHition. 
n* m. Puhliftluir. 

n*/. 1. An ortpinizod liody of dhrintianB, an 

Viglise romaine, tho Roman datl)on(5 
Ohundi; Viglise grecque, tlm drook 
Olumdi; Veglise protestante, tho 
ProtoHtant (diurcdi. 2, Tho ocolosiaB- 
tical OBl;ahliBhmont, aB oppoBod to civil 
goYornmont. 3. A cluindi odiflco. 
n,f* Uturg. .1, One of tho moBt Holomn 
moments of the Mass. 2. A com¬ 
position of doYotional and exceedingly 
quiet character. 
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MUV€ 

m mj. 

Bcliolar, pupil. 

En chamade 


(Hoc chamade.) 

Enlever 

e, L 

To withdraw, take off, retire (as stops or 
couplers). 

Ensemble 

n. m. 

The whole; the result of the union of 
separate elements. 

Miain 

n. m. 

Tin. 

Mtendue 


(/omj)asH, range. 

Etoffe 

n. /. 

The name given by organ-builders to a 
mixture of tin and other metals. 

£troU 

adj. 

Narrow, restricted. 

Euphone 

n.f. 

A free reed stop, usually of 16-ft. pitch 
and individual quality. 

£uangUique 

adj. 

Evangelical; protestant. 

Execution 


Performance. 

Expression 

n,f. 

Bwell-pedal. Avec expression, expres¬ 
sively. 

F 

Fabrique 

n.f. 

Manufactory. 

Fagade 

TL f. 

arch. Tluj front or face of a building. 

Facieur 

fL m* 

mm. A maker of musical instruments. 

Facture 

n.f. 

M anufac.tlire, production. 

Fermer 

i), 1 

To close, sbut; imp. fermez, close. 
Fermez la boUe, close the swell-box. 

Fite 


ecclcH. F(«i/Ht; a day of commemoration, 
as of (vventH in the life of our blessed 
Lord, of apostles, martyrs. 

Fite^-^Dieu 

n.f. 

eccles. f(5ast of Corpus Christi, the 

H<ic.ond Thursday after the feast of 
Pentecost. 

FidMes 

fh m» pL 

lit. the faithful, fig. A body of wor¬ 
shippers ; the cong^^egation. 

Flageolet 

n, m. 

(Flautina.) A 2-ft. stop, quieter in tone 
than the fiftoenth. 

Fime 

n.f. 

The typical stop of wide scale; of 32-, 
16-, 8-, 4- and 2-ft. pitch. FlUie hxDt” 


monique (mantials only), a brilliant, 
full-tonod Ante stop whose pipes (ex¬ 
cepting the lower ones) are made twice 
their nsual speaking length, and pierced 
to restore the normal pitch. One of 
the most characteristic stops of French 
organs. FWte octaviante, a harmonic 
flute of 4'. Fl{lte traversi^re, Traverse 
Flute; analogous to the orchestral instru¬ 
ment. FlUte douce, a soft flute (stopped 
pipes) of 4'. FlUte creuse (hohlflote) and 
flite d pavilion (bell diapason) are flute 
stops of harder tone, approaching more 
closely that of a diapason or salicional. 
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Ms 

n./. 

Hone ; a« une foiSf once ; troi$ /ol#, three 
tinioH. A la foLs^ together, rfirnultaiMi- 
ouHly. 

Fond 

n. m. 

Foundation. Funds, eolleetively tln^ line 
Ht<gw of RK 4- and ^‘-ft. plUdo 

afj oppoMed to niixtnrtui, »nutf»/tionH an<l 
re<KlH. 

Fondamentat 

mlj. 

Fundarn<mtal. 

Fort 

adg. 

Birotig. Temps for ip ntrong Ix^at (of a 
rnciaHunO* 

Fourniture 


A mixture of neveral ranks, giving lifthn 
and oetaveH, 

Frdn karmoniqm 

n. w. 

(Frein ■ curb, hit.) A roll(»ror ** heard 
attaelxul to the moutii of pipes of a eer- 
tain <daHH to rcnuhx* their Hi>e<K?h more 
protnpt. 

Fugara 

n./« 

A 4«ft. stop of Bidicwnal or kirmlophom 

quality. 

G 

G. or 

aMm 

Grand"Orgm» 

Gamhe 

nj. 

The pririeipal stop of string quality, not 
unlike the Violin Diapason of Arnerierm 
organs. Dnually of H-, nornetimeH of 
l(»4t. pitch. Used as thc^ “ in tum^ 
rank of tln^ V(dx cMvMv., Not to he 
confuHCKl with our rmah^rn (larnha. 
Oambes^ ntring-tomul fitops. 

Gauche 

adj. 

Ta^ft. 

Gemshorn 

n, m, 

{ger. (Januw, eliarnois.) With tln^ cor 
dc nuit, the softent stop of the organ. 
Of 8- and 4«ft, piUdi. 

Gin^ralemeni 

adv. 

0(ui,(orally, UHually. 

Gradual 

n. m* 

lilurg, A v(?rH<^ Hung in th(» Mans he- 
twcHut the <n)iHt1e an<I the gospel. 

Graduellement 

adv» 

Gradually, little by litth^. 

Grand-Choeur 

n, m. 

A manual from whi(?h arc^ play(al (urtain 
stops belonging to th(» Grand'-orf/ne 
division; only found in the largest 
organs, and plaexKl Ixdow the Grund'^ 
orgue manual. (Bee p. 30.) 2, The 

full power of a manual, or of the 
entire organ. 3. A composition d<^ 
signed to display the full power of an 
organ. 

Grand^Orgue 

«. m* 

1. The principal organ, usually situated 


in a gallery or trihum over the main 
entrance of the churoli. 2. The chief 
mannal, nsnally placed lowest in the 
order of the keyboards. 
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•Orot, « 


Marmoniqm 

ffaut 

Eautbois 


Eaut€ur 

Emt 


indication 

Xnitrvalta 

Inpocation 


Jalousie 
Jeu (pt^jeux) 


Jeudi^saint 

Jouer 

Jour 

Jusqu^au 


Eirautophone 


Eyrie eleison 


Laisset 

Large 

Larigot 


adj, Pr(^fix(^<l to mixture or mutatiou stops, 
^(UH^rally Kigmlies pitch an octave lower 
tfiaa UHual. Gross a powerful 
flute of or 8-ft. pitch* Not often 
found in France. 

H 

adj» Harmonic. Son harmoniquCf overtone. 
adj. High. 

n. m. Oboe. A reed stop of 8-ft. pitch, approxi¬ 
mating in quality the tone of the orches¬ 
tral instrument, 
n. /. Height, pitch. 
adj. Fight. 
num. 

I 

n./. Indication, indication des Jeux, regis¬ 
tration, 
n. 'm. Interval. 

n,/. Invocation, prayer. A composition of 
appropriate character. 

j 

n. /. Bhuttc^r, swell-fold, 
n. w. Btop, register. Jeux de fond, foundation 
stops. Jeux d'anches, reeds. Jeux 
composes, mixtures. 

n, m. Maundy Thursday, Thursday in Holy 
Week. 

V, t To play; imp, jouez, 
w. m. Day. Jour des morts, All Souls* Day 
(Nov. 2). 

prep. Up to, as far as. 

K 

n, /. (gr, icipas = horn ; a{/\6s = pipe ; 4>(an^ = 
voice.) An S' stop, in quality be¬ 
tween the montre and the salicional. 
n. m. (pr.) A supplication sung at the be¬ 
ginning of the Mass. 

L 

V. t To leave; imp. laissez. 
adj. Broad, wide. 

n. m. A simple mutation stop sounding an 
octave above the Twelfth. 
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lumBf0 


Machine 


Main 


Mais 

Maiire 


MaUrise 

Mc^eur 

Manuel 

M Slang e 

Mime 

Me$$e 


Mettre 


n,f, Tlio nn.rrow laUu-fd iilol. wliicji (Jin 

wind in dirn<?(,<i(| ji/K^'inni tlni lip of (J^o 
pipn. 


M 

w. /, Tlin piKuirrmJJn indJon of n, nin/dn rriannal, 
or of (/lin PHaUu Machine pneuma(iquc% 
pnoiunalJo pM-llol/ or vaJvi^, 
n.f. Hand. Main droUe, nV;fi(/ Inuid; main 
gauche^ lof(j Inind; cUiviets h mains^ 
inariualH, 
conj. But. 

fo m. Manl/or; a UiJo of r(U5p<Kd/ applind to oimi’h 
toa(di<ir or l/O nuiMicJanu of difdJiudJon. 
Maiire de chapelle^ <d)oir uuud/<a“; 
mattre des cimur$^ ohorun rriaHtor; 
maUre-auteU In/di aJl/Ur. 
w. /. cain\. A, (dioir of )>oyii. 
adj. Major, 

n. VL Ma/iuial; a inaaMJa/l k<^yboard, 
w. VL (knnbiuation, niixtnro (of Hbipn), 

(nlj\ Karno, A dp. ovfoi, alno. 
ro/, iUurg, Hat. nidma.) ''Pbo Hfuu’ifb^o of tlio 
,IV1anH, l/lio Mann; (/lio priri<*,ipnJ nor- 
vioo of tho Itoinan Oatliolio (diuroli, 
Tlio por(J<H)H nun/.': by tho <dioir at tlio 
prinoifial o<Jobration U/ro Kyrie. vMnon, 
(Jloria in cfedim Uao, dm to, Ha.nctun 
and Umaullctut!^ aaid Aynup hcA wliioJi, 
<unnprino tho Ordinary (orddnaire^ y. v.) ; 
with tho ln(,roi(,, OraduaJ or 'Praol., 
Alloluia or Hi^puonoo, Offortory an,d 
(k)mrnunion, whi(di form tho Krofior 
ipropra^ q. p.), Me$!se hasne^ low' 
niawH; messe chaniie^ inaMH; 

grand'masse, hK^h mawH; messe solen-^ 
aeHe, ^Holorrin mann; messe pontificate, 
pontifio.al rnanH; messe de mariage, 
nuptial inaHH; masse des marts (laL 
rniHsa pro dof unciiH ; il. nduHa, da ra.'- 
quiem), ro(|uiom mnm, rnaHH for tho 
d(uid; messe en plainchant, huu/c to a 
plaiuHong notting; messe en musigue, 
nung to a polyphonic or harinoni/.od 
sotting. 

V-1 To take, place, imp, metiez, draw (a 
stop). 
odj. Minor. 


Mineur 
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Mixture 


Mode 


Moderm 

Moins 

Moim 

Monite 


Motmm 

Moym 

Moyen, ^mm 
Mmeite 
MuMidertf -‘ime 


Nasard 

Nif 

Ni 

NoM 


Noire 

Note 


Octave 


n»f» TIk) family narno of compound stops, 

liaviiu? mor(i than one pipe for every 
rioi/o, <uw?h pipe Hounding one of the nat¬ 
ural (jvi^rtoneH of a given fundamentaL 
n# Mo<I<u Mode majeur^ major mode; 

mode ambrosien^ Ambrosian mode; 
mode gr^gorien, Gregorian mode. 
adj\ Modern, ant. Anden. 

adth L(iHR. Au moins, at least, 

n./* Half. BoUe ouverte d moitii, swell-box 

iialf open. 

n. f. Th(i Diapason of tlio French organ; a 

full-toiuKl, sonorous stop of 16' and S' 
pitch. Tlie pipes of the montre are 
often exposed in the front of the organ- 
case, lienee its name (Jr. v. L montrer, 
to show). In the PSdale the stop is 
usually called principal, or principal- 
baHHu; or conlrc-hasse (q. v.). It is 
oficasionally called principal on the 
man uals. 

Uu m, Pi(^ce, composition, 
n. m. Means, resource. 

adj, M,<Hliuni, mean. 

n. /. A, Ugh t reed of 8-f t, pitch, a species of oboe, 

n. M.UHi(?ian. 

W 

n. m. A soft Twelfth, sounding a fifth above the 
octave, and composed of stopped pipes, 
n./. cccUb. arch. Nave; the length of the 
church from the west portal to the choir. 
conj Nor. M . . . ni, neither. .. nor. 
n. m. h The feast of The Nativity, Christmas. 

2. A composition of appropriate char¬ 
acter, either vocal or instrm^ental; 
a carol. 

n. /. A quarter-note. 

n. /. 1. A note; notes de Vichelle, notes of 

the scale. 2. Memorandum, commen¬ 
tary. 

O 

n./. 1. Octave. 2. An organ stop of 4-ft. 

pitch, less brilliant than the prestant. 
(Of 8- or 4-ft. pitch in the Pidale.) 

3. liturg. The period of seven days 
following certain Feasts, during which 
the commemoration or celebration is 
continued. 
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Ociam mgue 
Ocime gram 

Octamn 

Offertmre 


OpMdeide 


Orchesire 

Ordimme 


Otgme 


Orgn e expres^f 
Oter 

Omert 

Ozmrir 


n. /. An octave above. 

firm /. An octave below. oTg» Ocioves Q7 clv€s 
sub-octave couplers. * 

n, m. A harmonic flute of 2-ft. pitch. 

n, m. lUurg, 1. Offertory; a portion of the 
Mass. 2. A prescribed text to be 
ping at the Offertory, varying accord¬ 
ing to the character of the day. 3. A 
composition suitable for use at the 
Offertory. 

fi. m. (gr. S4>is, serpent, and Kkeis, key.) 

1. An orchestral instrument which re¬ 
placed the Serpent. 2. A reed organ 
stop, usualiy of 16-ft. pitch and placed 
in the Pedale, 
m. Orch^tra. 

n» m, lUurg, Collectively, those portions of 
the Mass whose texts do not change 
according to the feast commemorated. 

propre^ q. v.) e.g, Kyrie elmson, 
Sanctus, etc. 

n, m. (pi. often /.) Organ. Orgue de ckceuT^ 
a small organ placed in or near the 
chancel, used for the accompaniment 
of the choir. Orgue d tugaux, pipe 
oigan. 

». m. Harmonium, “ cabinet organ.*' 

t To remove, retire, withdraw; imp. otez 
put off (a stop). 

adj. Open. (aM. fermS, closed; houcM, 
stopped.) 

w. t To open; imp. oumez. 


P.^ 

Paques 

Pmroisse 

Passer 

PawMion 

Pid. 

Pedde 


PedoMer 

Pemdani 


P 


(Mr. 
fi. m. 
n.f. 

f. 

n. m. 

(Mr. 

«./. 


n. m . 
prep. 


Positif. 

The fe^t of The R^urrection, Easter. 

eedes. Parish. 

To pass; imp. passez. 

A M-shaped termination of an oigan- 
pipe. (See flUte a paviUon.) 

Pmede. 

1. The divi^on of the organ containing 
the pip^ played only from the T>edal 
i^y-bo^d. 2. Pedal operating a me¬ 
chanical movement. 

The pedal key-board. 

During. 
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pmi0€M0 

F$m 

Peu 

Piccolo 

Pied 

Pleinzfou 

Plm 

Plmieurs 

Po$. 

Posaune 

PotUif 

PremieTf 

Priparer 


Prestant 

PrBre 

Principal 

Profane 

Propre 




n. m. (gr, fiftieth day,) The feast 

of INjritoeost, Whitsunday. In the 
Eonian (hiurch the succeeding Sundays 
to Advcnit are numbered from Pen- 
IckjobL; thus the fifth Sunday after 
P(mt(H}()Ht is the fourth after Trinity, 
in Anglicsan usage. 

(Mij* Small, little. 

atkh Little. Peu d peu, little by little, 

n. m. (it. Jlauto picxoto, small flute.) An organ 
stop of 1-ft. pitch of the principal 
family; tlie highest stop of the organ, 
n. m. Foot. Jeux de 8 pieds, stops of 8 ft. 

Orgue de 32 pieds, an organ contain¬ 
ing one or more stops of that pitch. 
n» m. 1. A mixture having numerous ranks, 

often including the seventeenth. 
2. Pull organ. 

adv. More. De plus, beside; in addition; 

de plus en plus, more and more. 

adj. SeveraL 

ahhr. Positif. 

n. /, iger. Posaune, trombone.) A heavy 

re(Ml stop of XG-ft. pitch, usually placed 
in tlu^ PMale, 

n, m, A HUbsidiary manual, standing between 
th<i (Jrand'-orgue and EScit both in loca¬ 
tion and in character. Corresponds 
fairly to the Choir-organ of older 
American instruments. 
adj» First, ubbr, ler, X^re. 

num, 

v» t To prepare, imp, priparez, Anches pri- 

par%es, reeds prepared; a direction con¬ 
stantly found in French organ music, 
rendered unnecessary by the mechani¬ 
cal construction of American organs, 
where the reeds can generally be 
added by a mechanical movement when 
desired. 

w. m, A principal of 4-ft. pitch and of brilliant 
quality. 

w./. Prayer. A composition of appropriate 

nature. 

n. m. The typical organ stop; a full-scaled, 
sonorous Diapason of 32-, 16-, or 8-ft. 
pitch. (See Montre,) 
adj. Secular, (ant. sacrS.) 

n. m. Collectively, those portions of the Mass 

whose texts change according to the 
feast celebrated. (See Ordinaire.) 
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Frost 


Psmme 


Quarie de imsard 


Quafre 

Quelque 

Qtdntaton 


Quinie flMe 


R, 

Ridt 


Recomiruire 

Registre 

Resiamer 

Rodemi 


Sacre 
Smnt, -e 
Sdidonai 


S(Me 

Smnedi-smTit 


n.f, liturg. Sequence; a hymn appointed to be 
sung between the epistle and gospel on 
certain days. Sequences were formerly 
numerous, but to-day only five have 
been retained by the Roman Church: 
Victimm paschali (Easter); Veni Sancte 
Sjdntus (Pentecost); Lauda Sion (Cor¬ 
pus Chnsti); Dies ires (Missa pro 
defuuctis }; and Stabat M^ater dolorosa 
(Feast of the Seven Dolors B. V. M.)* 

n. m. Ps alm . 

Q 

«./. lit. Fourth of the nasard. A species of 
doublette of 2', usually included among* 
mutation stops. 

adj. Four. 

num. 

cdj. Some, a few. 

n. m. A Bourdon of^ 16', sometimes of 8-ft. 

pitch, in which the harmonic of the 
twelfth is prominent. 

n. f. A mutation stop of 10|' (in the PMale) or 
of 5|' (manuals or PHode). 

R . 

abhr. Redt 

n. m. org. A division corr^ponding to our 
SweH-organ, and invariably placed in a 
separate swell-box. The manual key¬ 
board is situated above the Positif. 

L To reconstruct, rebuild. 

«. TO. Raster, stop-knob. 

1 To r^tore, rebuild. 

». TO. Crescendo pedal. The name is derived 
from the wheel by which it is often 
operated in Germany. It is not in 
use in France. 

S 

adj. Sacred, {ani. profane.) 

n. Saint, odj., holy. 

n. TO. (laL sdlix, solids, willow.) An 8' stop 
of quiet tone, softer than the diapason 
and approaching in quality the gamhe 
family. 

/. Hall, room. 

TO. Saturday in Holy Week; Easter Even. 
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Smctmim 


Sms 

S€C0nd 

Seize 

Semaim 

SeptBme 


Seulement 

Solo 


Sommier 


Son 

Sonoriti 

Soriie 


Soubasse 

Soupape 

Strophe 

Suavial 

Supprimer 


Temple 

Tierce 


Timbre 

Tirasse 


n, m* ccckH. arch, Tho space within the ehan- 
<wl ra-il, in front of the high altar; the 
HaiKjiuary. 
pre/p. Without. 
adj, Beooiul. 
adj. Bixteen. 
nufTL 

n. f. Week. La semaine sainte, Holy Week, 
n./. A mutation stop sounding the 6th har- 
monio, or two octaves and a minor 
seventh above the fundamental. 
adv. Only, alone. 

n. m* 1. A division of the organ containing 
stops especially, although not ex¬ 
clusively adapted to solo use or effects 
of power. 2. The name sometimes 
given to the bomharde manual. 
3. Bolo, as opposed to en ditail or 
emembU (q, r.). When the word is 
placed in the PSdale part it indicates 
that no PSdale couplers are to be used. 
Solo en taille, a solo part or melody in 
the tenor voice. 

n- m. org. Wind-chest. Sommier d doubles 
tales, a divided chest, the admission of 
the wind-supply to the action of one 
or both of whose divisions is controlled 
by a pedal. (See Appel.) 
n, m» Bound, tone. 
n, /. Sonority, quality, 
n. /. (/r, Bortir, v, i,, to go out.) A composi¬ 

tion suitable for performance while 
the congTOgation is leaving the church; 
a postlude. 

n. /. A PSdale bourdon of 32- or 16-ft. pitch, 
n. /. Valve, pallet, 
w. /. A verse of a hymn or canticle. 
n, m, {lat. suavis, sweet.) A soft-toned Violin 
Diapason. 

r. t lit To suppress. To shut off, retire; as 
supprimez les jeux drenches, withdraw 
the reed stops. 

T 

n. m. A Protestant church edifice, 
n./. A mutation stop sounding the 4th over¬ 
tone, or two octaves and a major third 
above the fundamental, 
w. m. Quality or color of sound, 
n. /* A pedal coupler. (See Accouplement) 
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Titer 

Ton 

Touche 

Toussaint 

Tout 

Traite 

Traversi^re 

Tremblant 

Ttente-deux 

Tt^s 

Tribune 


Trocudiro, Sdle 
du 


Trompette 


Tu^m (pi. -x) 


Unda Maris 


Wi 


Vendredi-sami 

Vipres 


Verset 

¥Me 
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n, L To draw, pull; imp, tirez, 
n. m. Key (of a composition); gregorian mode, 
n. /. Key (of a uaaimal). 
n. m. The feast of All Saints (Nov. 1). 
adj, {pi. tous, toutes.) AU. 
n. m. Treatise, essay. 

See flute traversihre. 
n. m. Tremulant. 
udj. Thirty-two. 
num, 

adv. Very. 

». /. An elevated place reserved for persons of 
arch, distinction, cedes. Tribune d*otgue^ a 
gaRery in a church wherein is located the 
principal organ, together with its console. 

A lai^e concert hall in the Palais du Tro-^ 
cadero, a building constructed for the 
Paris Exposition of 1878. 
n, /. A powerful reed stop of 8- or 16-ft. pitch 
on the manuals, usually of 8-ft. in the 
PSdale; of clear and brilliant quality. 
Trompette harmonique, a trompette with 
double length pipm in the upper register. 
n, m. Organ-pipe. 

IT 

»./. (laf. unda, wave; mare, sea.) A vi¬ 
brating stop of 8-ft. pitch to 

the noix cileste, but with slower beats. 
n, m. The first note of the scale of C. Ui 
majeur, 0 major. (The syHable do is 
used in solfeggio only.) Keys are 
dedgnated in French by the syllables 
ut, re, mi, etc., instead of C, D, E, viz.: 
Ut majeur, O major; sol mineur, G 
nnnor; fa dikse mineur, F-sharp minor; 
si bemol majeur, B-flat major. 

V 

n, m. Good Friday. 

B- /. pi, liturg. ^ Vesi>em; the principal afternoon 
service of the Roman Church, usually 
edebrated about two or three o’clock. 

B, m. A verae (of the Bible), versicle. 

B. /, (il. viola.) The typical instrument of 
the like-named family, of which only 
the contrabass is in present orchestral 
use. An organ stop of string-tone and 
8-ft. pitch. 
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VioU £am0Uf f, (it viola (V anwre.) An. organ stop of 8-ft. 

pit(5h and soft string quality. The or- 
(dwmtral instrument from which the 
Htoj> derives its name is now obsolete, 
although occasionally used by modern 
(somposors (e.g, Loeffler: La Mort de 
Tintagillu), It was of the viole family; 
had seven strings,^ together with seven 
smaller strings vibrating sympatheti¬ 
cally. Its veiled tone is very beautiful. 

Viol€ de gambe n» /. (it viola da gamhaj lit. leg-viol; in dis¬ 
tinction to viola da hracciOf arm-viol). 
The forerunner of the violoncello. 
org. (Bee gambe.) 

Violon n. w. Violin. An organ stop of 8-ft. pitch, of 

larger scale and fuller tone than the 
gambe, and usually placed on a manual. 

Violonrba$$0 n* m* A PMale stop, of 16-ft., sometimes of 

32-ft. pitch. Its positive quality is 
indispensable as an adjunct to the 
flutes of the PSdale. 

ViolomelU n. m. A full-toned stop of 8-ft. pitch, generally 

placed in the PSdale; in quality be¬ 
tween the montre and the salicionaL 

Voix cMeste n. /. A gambe of 8-ft, pitch, tuned a little higher 

than the normal pitch of the organ, so 
that when combined with the ordinary 
gambe a vibrating or beating effect is 
produced. 

Voix humaine n. /. Vox humana; an 8-ft. reed stop imitating 

with more or less success the sound of 
human voices. 
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ORGAN COMPOSITIONS REFERRED TO 



PUBIilSHBR 

Page 

Bonnxili, JoHOph, 

Canzona 

Leduo 

51 

Lanienlo 

it 

81 

Pr6lud(i 

tt 

52 

Nocturne 

it 

52 

Troie VerHeiH mr VAvb M<xri$ 

iisttcttoh 

it 

34 

B()<Ulmarjn, J/K>n, 

Huiie (iothique 

Durand 

61 

OhatiHHon, lOrru^Ht, 

VcrmtH pour l$$ Vipre$ dcB 

ViergCH 

Behola Cantoram 

96 

Cliaavoi, 

Andantim fo B ‘major 

Pfe^ally et Parvy 



Fils 

71 

A ndarUa con moto in B minor 

P^r^gally ct Parvy 



'Fils 

67 

Ballior, ir., 

Hix /*rMudeB powmnt servir de 

Magnificat pour k Toua^ 

Haint 

Leduo 

50 

DuIkhhi, Tin, 

Fugue in D major 

u 

51 

NoU 

tt 

52 

Fiat Lux 

tt 

42 

In Paraduum 

tt 

78 

Franck, C^sar, 

Fardaisic in C major 

u 

51 

Fihce sympkonique 

it 

51 

Prihre 

u 

10 , 51,71 

Pastorale 

tt 

69 

Cantabile 

tt 

69 

Pihce Mrcdque 

tt 

52,71 

Chorales 

u 

10 , 51 , 61 , 71,75 

Oigout, E., 

Ehapsodie sur des airs popu- 

laires du Canada 

Durand 

102 

Phlerinage 

it 

96 


167 
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PUBLISHISB 

Page 

Guilmant, Alexandre, 

Communion in G major, Op. 15 ** 

70,98 

Prihre in F major, Op. 16 

U 

99,110 

MidUation in A major 

Durand; Schirmer 

99 

Allegro in F sharp minor 

« <1 

100 

Caprice in B flat major 

t€ tt 

106 

CantUhne-Pastorcde 

Durand 

110 

Marche de Procession 

Durand; Schirmer 

72.108 

Marche funehre et Chant 

raphique 

« <« 

72,108 

Lamentation 

Durand 

61,75,100,107 

Grand Ckmur in D major 

Durand; Schirmer 

107 

Canzona, Op. 90 

Durand 

101 

Offertoire in A minor. Op. 90 

<< 

101 

SomOa in D minor, Op. 61 

Schott; Durand; 



Schirmer 

70.102 

d*Indy, ¥m(^nt. 

PrMude ^ petit Canon 

Durand 

72.97 

Versets pour Us Vipres d^un 

marigr 

Schola Cantorum 

59 

Jaeoh, Geoi^es, 

Sgmpkonie 

Leduc 

55 

Les Hewres Bourguignonnes 

« 

50.55 

Lemaigre, A., 

Pastorale 

« 

67,70 

A ndame rdigioso 

it, 

72 

Maqnmre, A., 

Bgmpkonw 

Hamelle 

52.55 

Kerne, G., 

Pr&ude 

Durand 

52.102 

Qnef, Charles, 

Andanie cardahUe 

Leduc 

78 

Trisiamenio 

<( 

57 

. Fahliam 


77 

Rog®'-Dneasse, 

Pastorale 

Durand 

78 

Samt-Saens, Camille, 

Ehapsodie in E major 

Durand: Schirmer 

10.106 

Salome, Th., 

Offertoire in P minor 

Leduc 

70 

S6v€rae, Dtodat de. 

Suite pour Orgtue 

Schola Cantorum 

71 
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E. do 111 , 

(UvnztfUcUa 
Tounuimiro, Oh., 

Pihcs Hym/pfionig^ue 
Vionus Louih, 

Bymphofde: 

I iPrilude) 

VI (Final) 

Symphonie: 

I (Allegro) 

II (Choral) 

IV (CanlahiU) 

V (Final) 

Viorn(^, Ron6, 

Prelude gram 
Widor, Oh.-M., 

J (Pradudium circulare) 

II (PatfloraU) 

ill 

IV (Bake JfUgina) 

^rm ^(^y>Yriphonie: 

I n (A ndante cantaUle) 
JV (Bcherzo) 

^ Symphonie: 

III 

IV 

^ Symphonie: 

I 

II 

in 

7^ Symphonie: 

II (Choral) 

IV 

V 

8^ Symphonie: 

I 

II 

IV (Variations) 


PmuMum 

Paqid 

EiehauU 

98 

Sohola Oantorum 

52 

F^r^gally at Parvy 
Fils 

63 

52,61,71, 75 
92 

No6l 

52,61 

57 

67,74 

61 

Schola Cantorum 

51 

Hamelle 

51 

56,59 

51,72 

56,81 

<4 

52 

77 

44 

51,71,74 

54,55,59 

44 

37, 421 

54, 81 

80 

44 



77 

57,72 

52 

it 

34,43 

72 

52,55 
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Widor, Ch. -M. (continued), 

PXJBLISHEB 

Paqb 

Symphonie gothigue : 

Schott 

11 

I 


52,71 

II 


55,78 

IV 


55,81 

Symphonie romane: 

Hamelle 

11,34 

I 


75 

II (Chord) 


55,77 

HI (CardUhne) 


43 

IV (Find) 


42,75 


GENERAL INDEX 


Abbey Fr^res, 35^ 

Abbey, John (1785-^1850), 4^. 

Adaptation, lly Arnorican, oditorH, 
(H, KM fT ; Hpoeial troaimont 
jHKHMwary for organn other than 
Fronoh,, 58 ff, 72 ff ; toundation 
HtopH, on all maruialH, 58 ; of 
th<i (handHirgua^ (>0 ff ; rnodin- 
cation of nianvial oliarifjfOB 
nary, 78 f ; (^lonneitH of in,uHUjal 
Hotind : donif^nat/iouB of piti'Ji 
arxl (nKawity HtarKlardi/Aul, but 
not of ((iiality, 75 ; 75 ff ; 

HtriiiftH, 78 ff ; ffonoral inadci- 
(piaoy of traoHlation, xiii, 54, 0() 
ff, 102 ff, 108 f; luirnorical doHip:- 
nal/ion of koyboardn unwino, 00, 
110; A. j’lid/cod in Ji^ht of 
period at whioh rnado, 104 IT ; 
nood of now (Klitioim for Arnor- 
ioan orf'jariH, 105 ; o.ompariHon 
of pr<W(uit arul forrru^r Podalo, 
105 ; indioationH lacddnf^, 107 ; 
propoHod Hyntorn of doHbcnatinf*: 
rofpHtral-ion in A., 100 f. 

Aiiber, Daniel Francois Esprit 
(1782' 1871), 0 (footnoto), 15. 

Augmentation, HyHtcun of, 23 f, 82, 
84 ff, 04. Divfinod, 84 ; little 
riHod in Franco, 24, 33, 95 ; 
offo(*.t on tonal quality of en- 
Rfunblo, 24, 85, 94 ; saving in 
nurnl)or of ])ip(m effected, 84 IT ; 
loss of individuality of registers 
HO deprived, 85, 88 ff, 94 ; 
opinions of exports, 89b 94 f. 


Bdgue, Nicolas Antoine Le (1630- 
1702), 7. 

Benoist, Francois (1794-1878), 8 f, 

16 . 

Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869), 8, 
271 

Bo^llmann, L6on (1862-1897), 9. 

Bordes, Charles (1863-1909), 3b 

Borrowing, system of, 24, 33, 82, 
84, 87 ff, 94. Defined, 87; 
diffenmee between systems of 
11. and Augmentation, 88 ; little 
used in Franee, 24, 33, 95 ; 
(dT(K?t on ensemble, 24, 89, 92, 
04 ; })etween manuals, 87 f ; 
from manuals to Podale, 87 f, 
00 ; in use in England two 
hundred years ago, 87 ; ad¬ 
vantages of B. in small instru¬ 
ments, 87; in large instru¬ 
ments, 87 f ; regulations of 
International Congress, 87^; 
disadvantages of B., 89, 94; 
opinion of experts, 89b f ; 
special treatment of Pedale 
necessary in adaptation, 90, 
94 ; illustrative table (Pedale), 
91 ; effect on Bach's music, 92 L 

C 

Cavaill6-Coll, Aristide (1811- 
1899), 16 ff, 20b 35b 36, 61b 
93 f. 

Cellier, Alexandre, 46. 

Cherubini, Maria Luigi (1760- 
1842), 7, 9 (footnote). 

ChceuTy orgue de (see Orgue de 
cfmur). 

Churches. Number of edifices in 
Paris, 1 f ; edifices described. 


B 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (1685- 
1750), 8, 12 f, 22, 33b 56, 92 ff. 
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2 f ; cl(iHwii)iion, of interior, ; 
aoooMtio proporl/i<m, 2, II, H) f ; 
aroliiiootural poiniH of (-.otupaEUi, 

4iK 

Chwrcli, Romasa Catholic. Pf<H 
dorriiniuioo in Prarnu^, I, M ; 
])op(ilaiion, ia Pran(i<s I ; i)opn- 
lation in, PariH, 2 ; (lio(uuian 
Hyntcnn, I ; Ifni roll ajid 
Htaio/” 1 ; (Urmordat^ I ; 
Boparation, l^iwof, I ; panxdual 
adiniaiBt/ration, t f ; 

2 f, 5, 14 ; 'UH<i of organ in 
flame, 4 ff, 12 f ; M!a«fl, 5, 12 ; 
Choir Oilkaw, 5 ; VciHrxifH, r> ; 
infhnaiiee of liturgy npori organ 
eornpoflition, 5 f, 0, 11, M), 

ClapecinMeSj 7. 

Cl^rambault, Louie-Nicolao (1070 
1749), 7. 

Clicquot, Franc?ois-Hanr! (I72H- 
1791), 15. 

Communimtion, Hyetein, of (nee 
Borrowing). 

Compoiitiou for Organ In Franco 
(iae Organ Compoeition). 

CommaMu (Parin), H f, 12. 

Couperin, Franpois (1008-17:13), 7. 

B 

Dtquitt, Louii-Claude (1694- 
1772), 7. 

Bebierre, Louie, SfA 

MdouhUmenU lyitem of (loe 
Augmentation). 

Dubois, [Francois Clement] 
Theodore (1837-* ), 9. 


F 

Faur6; Gabriel [Drbain] (1845- 
), 9 (footnote)- 

Franck, C^sar (1822-1890), 8 f, 
62. Compositions, 10,69,74h I 

G 

Gevaert, Francois-Auguste (1828- 
1908), 28. 


Gigout, Eugene ( 1844 - ), 0 

(footnote], 69. 

Gmnd->Ofgm uIno Organ, in 

Prariee). Loeatioij, 4, 19 f ; 

r<»lativ(» ^ ; how emph^y<i(h 
4 IT; eonfh<ruetion ofteri eiiper- 
viHe<l by eommienion, 14 L 
Gregorian muaic, (mh^ Plainsong). 
Griepenkerl, Friedrich Konrad 
(1782 1849), 8. 

Grlgny, Nicolai de (Db— 17' -)> 7- 
Guilmant, [FItoJ Alexandre (1837- 

19)1), :V ; editiofiH of old 
manPire, 11 ; 9Voea.d5ro <m>ih 
eca’tfl, 13 ; eornponiti<mEi, 9 ff, 
37b 39b 63. 

TT 

IlaldTy, Jacques Fromental ifli# 
(1799-18(W), 7. 

Harpsichord, 7. 

Helmholtx, Hermann Ludwig 
Ferdinand (182 b' 1894), 27, 
Hesse, Adolf Friedrich (18(K1- 
1863), 8, 22b 

I 

Impro'rliitlon, x!, 6, 11 If. 
lady, Vincent d^ (J851- ), 3^ 

74b 

Interchanging of itopi (He(»' 
Borrowing), 

J 

Jacob, Georges, 11,13. 

K 

KltM, Johann Christian (1732- 
1809), 8. 

L 

Lef^bure-W^, Louis Jamea 
Alfred (1817-1869), 12. 
Lemmens, Nlcolai-Jacques (1823- 
1881), 8 f, 15. 
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M 

MIM, (1763*- 

1817), 7. 

Mti3idd«ioIiii[-Bartlioldy, Jakob 
Ltidwig] Folk (18011-1847), 8. 

MerWto, Joiopb (1810-1005), 352 . 
Mwto, Cbadea, IG’t, 18, 22», 352 , 
94 t 

N 

Nkara, GtiiHaum©-Gabriel (1617- 

170-). 7. 

0 

Octavo duplication, system of 
(h(H) Augmentation), 

Orcboitra, analogy of organ to, 
m f. 

Organ (soci also Crand^Orgue). 
< 1 ifl N ro UAXu I t(il 0 ;ti VO X rnportanc(^ 
of oompoHiiion xxnd performing 
Snstnimonty, x f; re^Bponsibility 
of organiHt, x f; omploymont 
in (Immatie? works, xii; acous- 
tie^ oonclitions, 19 f; mixtures, 
24 ff, 37, 79; crescendo pedal, 
r>7 f* 

In vxm XJnitwi) Statbs. 
Former meddiods of construe- 
lion, V, 82IT; (dcKytro-pneumatie 
action, introduction of, v; use 
of O,, V f ; recent improve¬ 
ments in methods of construc¬ 
tion, V IT, X f; advantages 
derived from modern methods, 
vii, ix IT ; interest in 0, among 
musicians and composers, vii f, 
xi; function of 0., viii f; 
organists should possess know¬ 
ledge of construction, viii f; 
imdtative features, viii; or¬ 
chestral anrangements, vii f; 
the Unit Organ, xiii, 24 ; differ¬ 
ences in construction and voic¬ 
ing in France and the United 
States, 18, 68 ff, 105 ; differ¬ 
ences in intensity of certain 
stops in F. and the U. 8., 


76 ff, 98 ff, 105 ; reduction 
in number of notation ranks, 
24 f, 46; former character of 
Choir-organ, 70 ; present char¬ 
acter of same, 40*, 70 f, 74 f, 

77 ; atop nomenclature, 44 ff, 
50 ; contemporary character¬ 
istics of voicing or specification, 
58, 66 f, 70 f, 77 ff, 82 ff, 105 ; 
Pedale of thirty years ago, 
82 ff, 105 ; Pedale of last dec¬ 
ade, 90 f, 105; solo stops, 
50 ; GrossflSte, 53, 77 f, 105 ; 
Flutes, 77 f, 100, 105, 107 ; 
Gamba, 53 f, 78 f, 98,100,105 ff ; 
Yoix cdlestes, 54, 79^; founda¬ 
tion stops of the Great-organ, 
71 ff, 98 f, 102 ; use of Choir 
instead of Great, 70 ff, 99; 
Diapasons of the Great-organ, 
101,107 f; Pedale stops, 105. 

In Feancb (see also Grande 
Orgue), gbnebal: xiiif, 1, 14, 
18 f, 21, 352 , 68; in 16th and 
17th centuries, 7; ecclesiastical 
association, 5, 9; use of 0. in 
church services, 1, 4ff; use in 
concert, 13; imitative qualities 
practically disregarded, 18. me¬ 
chanical coNSTEUCTiON : Con¬ 
sole, 41 ff; tracker action, 35; 
tracker-pneumatic a., 16 f, 35; 
electro-pneumatic a., 17, 35 f; 
tubular-pneumatic a., 36; pneu¬ 
matic lever {machine Barker) ^ 
17 ; wind-chests, how divided, 
16b 36; wind-pressures, 16^ f, 
36 ; ventil system, 37 ff, 59 ff, 
75 ; order of manuals, 30, 4^ ; 
lowest keyboard as coupling 
manual, 30, 36b 37, 58 ; com¬ 
pass of manuals, 42 ; compass 
of Pedale, 42 ; swell-box, 22, 
40 f, 61 f, 742 ; use of swell- 
box, 52, 60 ff, 72 ; swell-pedal, 
35, 40. MECHANICAL ACCBS- 

SOEIBS : general, 35 ff, 59 ff ; 
registres de comJbinaison, 35, 
39 f; tremulants, 35, 39, 41; 
other mechanical accessories 
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usnally operated by pedals, 
39, 59, 103; type of latter, 
60^; manual couplers, 30, 35 ff; 
Pedale c,, 33, 35 ff; octave 
c., 37; sub-octave c., 37; 

pidaUs de comhinaison (p. 
d'appd), 35, 38 f. registers: 
specification, general cbaraeter- 
isties of, 21 fi, 49 ff, 65 ff, 73; 
of tfie Grand-orgue, 22, 67, 80; 
PosUifj 22, 67 f; RSdtt 17 (foot¬ 
note), 61 f, 68; Bomharde or 
SdOf 30; Grand-chmur, 30 
36^; Echo, 30; PSdale, 31 ff. 
Nomenclature, 44ff, 64; classi¬ 
fication, 46 ff; harmonic pipes, 
lO^f; pip^, material of which 
made, 23?- ; fonds, 21, 23, 45 
f; anches, 22 f, 45 f, 80 ; 
mutation stops, 22, 45 f, 68 ; 
mixtures, 17 (footnote), 22 f, 
25 f, 38, 4P, 45 f, 68\ 80 ; m. 
in the Pedale, 26, 31®; Pedale 
stops, 32 f, 55 f ; montre or 
pnndpol, 72 ; moloncelle, 53, 
55, 79 f ; kiraulophone, 53 ; 
salicwnal, 53, 79 f ; gamhe, 53 f, 
78 ff, 81 ; noix dleste, ^ f ; 
fiMeSj 45, 52 f ; harmonic f., 
52 f, 76 f; f. in the Pedale, 
55 ; bwrdom, 45, 98 ; bourdon 
on the Grand-orgue, 97 f, 
1C® f; solo stops, 21, 49 f, 
55 f, 65, 77 f ; obsolete stops, 
41. REGISTRATION : general, 9, 
^ ff ; combination of manuals, 
51, 56 f, 71 ; PSdale, 55 f ; 
general crescendo, how effected, 
59 ff, 74 f; manual indications, 
how abbreviated, 71® ; fonds, 
51, 69 ; foTids et anch^, 51 f ; 
fonds contrasted to other colors, 
52; JMtes, 76 ; gambes, 81. 

Organs. In Paris. . Saint- 
Eustache, 8, 14, 121 ; Tro- 
<»d5ro, 13, 83, 124; Saint- 
Sulpiee, 14 ff, 20®, 22\ 25®, 30, 
36®, 41, 68®, 80, 114 f; Notre- 
Bame, 14 f, 16, 26, 30, 36®, 
116 f; Saint-Denis, 14, 16, 


122 f; Sainte-Clothilde, 8, 69®, 
74®, ®, 127; Saint-Augustin, 

17 (footnote); Saint-Roeh, 17 
(footnote); La Trinity, 17 (foot¬ 
note) ; Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, 
17 (footnote); Sacr5-Coeur, 22®, 
118 f. 

Saint-Michel, Havre, 17 (foot¬ 
note); Palais d’Industrie, Am¬ 
sterdam, 17 (footnote) ; Town 
Hall, Sheffield, 17 (footnote) ; 
Conservatory of Music, Moscow, 
17 (footnote). (See also Index 
of Specifications, p. 112.) 

Organ composition. French school, 
xi, 9, 11, 18 ; individuality 
of, xi compared to that for 
other instruments, xii ; edi¬ 
tions for American organs, xiii ; 
in 16th and 17th centuries, 7 ; 
middle of 19th century, 7 ; 
concert pieces, 10. 

Organ playing, characteristics of 
in Prance, 18, 49, 62 f. 

Orgue de chceur. Location, 4 ; 
employment, 4 ; PMale rein¬ 
forced by contrabasses, 4 ; speci¬ 
fications, 134 f- 

P 

Plainsong. In French churches, 
3; influence on organ composi¬ 
tion, 9. 

Polyphonic music, mediaeval, 3 f. 

Puget et Fils, 35®. 

R 

Raison, Andre (ca. 1650- ? ), 7. 

Rameau, Jean-Philippe (1683- 
1764), 7. 

Rinck, Johann Christian Heinrich 
(1770-1846), 8. 

Roger-Ducasse, 11. 

Roitesch, F. August ,(1805-1889), 8. 

S 

Saini-Gervais, Chantems de, 3®. 

Saint-Saens, [Charles] CamiU© 
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(IHir.- ), 8, 12 t, 62 ; oom- 
poHiUorm, 10, 

Scliolt CfttttorwM, JP, 

Schweteor, Albert, 22, 25 f, 31. 

57 f, (i2 f, 09, 73S 93. 

Strauss, Richard (18(i4- ), 28. 


Transmission, system of (see 
Borrowing). 

V 

Vierne, Louis, 11, 63. 


T 

'Thomae, f Charles Louis] Ambrolse 
(I8IL4890), 9 (footnoto). 
Titelouze, Jean (16™--1033), 7. 


W 

Wedgwood, James Ingall, 29 f. 
Wider, Charles-Marie (1845- ) 

9, 22, 37^, 39^ 62 f, 73^; sym¬ 
phonies, 10 f, 69. 




LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tb!B Oeqan of Saint-Sulpice, Paris . . .' Frontispiece 

Tho height of tint tribune, or gallery, from the Boor of the Nave, is about 

Jffc. 

.For (IhncttHioDH and doflcriptiiott of tho orgaa, soe pp. 16,16, 20^. 

(Hoo Bpoodi<5u(/ion X, p. 114.) 

SAiNT^StrLPioifl, PAum. Thb Nave .2 

L<ingih of intorior, JiOO ft.; widfch, 156 ft. The orpM« de chxBur and the 
<5hoIr of men and hoye, whieh is usually reinforced by a chorus of about two 
hu»idr(Kl fieininarifUJH, all arc r)laeod behind tho high altar, between the latter 
and tli<} And>ulatory. (tSeo also Frontispiece.) 

AXdOXANOHIQ (h/fLMANT.. 10 

Born at Boulogne-Hur-Mer, March 12, 1837; died at'Meudon-sur-Seine, 

F/^rirt, A [ml 30, 1011. 

Organist of l.a Trirut<^, Paris, from 1871 to 1901. Professor of the Organ, 
f*aris OonfKjrvatory, 1806-1911, 

AaiHTlDlO CUVAlbblij-OoLL.. 16 

Born at Montr>cHi<jr, F<ibmary 2,1811. Died at'Paris, October 13, 1899. 

(He<i foot-note, p, 16.) 

TbK Oita an of BAlNT-EtfSTACHB, PARIS ..... 24 

(He(5 HpcclHoatlon Y, p. 121.) " 

Tiiifl Oatbkdral of Notee-Dame, Paris. The Nave from 

Tins Altar.30 

Total length of interior of the Cathedral, 426 ft.; width of Nave and 
doubl(5 Aisles, ,164 ft. Width of Nave, 33 ft. height, 110 ft. The orffue de 
cJmur and its console are shown on the north side of the Choir; with the 
Grand Orgm in a gallery in the west end of the Nave. (See [Specification II, 
p. 116.) 

Saint-Gbemain-l^Auxerrois, Paris. 36 

A typical urban parish church. 

Console of the Organ, Cathedral of Notrb-Damb, Paris 42 

The pedal movements are grouped as follows, from left to right: Tirasaea 
(Pedale couplers) at extreme left; accouplementa (manual couplers) (5); 
pSda'tm da mmbinaiaon (ventils) (4); octavea gravea (sub-octave couplers) (5); 
Tremulant Riait; Bxpraaaion R6cit» This drawing is of the console as it stood 
after the reconstruction of the organ in 1868. At the present day swell- 
pedals are invariably placed in or near the center of the toe-board, and the 
swell-folds balanced. 

This illustration follows the original engraving. It will be noted that the 
manual keys are incorrectly drawn; their compass should be from C to g*, 

56 notes. 
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LIST OF ILLUSTEATIONS 


La Madeleine, Paris ...... 

Lenga of interior, 354 ft.; width, 141 ft.; height, 100 ft. The choir of 
^ cteiir are placed behind the high altar The 
Son IX western portal of the Nave. (See Speci- 

Chaeles-Marie Widor 

•••••« 

Bom at Lyons, Febraary 22, 1845. 

Organist of Saint-Sulpice since 1870. 

Prefer of the <>gan at the Paris Conservatory (succeeding C^sar 
^ succeeded Dubois as Professor 

Chartres Cathedral. The Nave and Choir 

l^eight, 118 ft. at the Crossing, 
easternmost bays 

1 ^ ^ unusuahbut most advantageous position, 

from the standpomt of tonal effect. (See Specification XII. p. 129.) 

The Organ op Chartres Cathedral • . . . 

B^t organ from floor of Nave, about 50 ft.; the organ-case is 40 ft 'in 
width and 50 ft. high. (See Specification XII. p. 129.) 

CisAR Franck: ...... 

(After the painting by Jeaime Rongier.) 

Bom at mge. December 10, 1822; died at Paris, November 8 1890 

of Sainte-Clotlulde: 

1809-18^, Profefflor of the Organ at the Paris Conservatory, 1872-1890. 

The Organ of Saint-Macloh, Rouen 

Noted for tibe beauty of its ca». 

Camillb Saint-Saens 

Bom at Paris. October 9,1835. 

Organist of La Madeleine 1858-1877; he was succeeded by Dubois. 

Bayeux Cathedral. The Nave prom the Choir 

75 33 ft-: to the vLultiog' 

Charles Mutin «... < 

Succe«)r to Aiisdde CavaiII4-ColI. 

Reims Cathedeai.. Le Grand Orgw .. 

Situated in the North Transept, over the Portal 

Reims Cathedeai. rOrgue de Chceur .. 

Situated on the south ade of the Chanel. 

Obg^n-Console op the Bashjca op the SACEfi-CcETm, Paris 

Register-Plan . . . . , IJ 

ao^ ^ arrai^em^t of the registers aird pedal-movei^ents. the 

(TimrrmrrbererefertetbemrtespomC^^ 

By courts of M. CharlM Mutan, 1914. 







